







THE MILLER OF EAMONT BRIDGE: 


A WESTMORELAND TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE LATITAT. 


Captain CLIFTON and his young bride went no farther than 
Lancaster to spend their honeymoon, and in a week they were back 
at the old house with the scholar, and the day after their return 
the whole Clifton family, accompanied by Parson Lawson himself, 
came to welcome the commencement of what promised and proved 
to be a happy wedded life, a true union of hearts and hands. 

The day was very hot, though June had but just set in, and the 
whole party made their way into the garden, where, under the 
shadow of the broad-leaved chestnuts, the Miss Cliftons talked 
over and over that fuvourite and mysterious topic, the eruption of 
Vesuvius on Christmas Eve, and the phantoms of the Miller and 
Old Nick. 

John laughed and je2red, the scholar and the.parson wrangled 
good humouredly over psychological questions, and Helen and Mrs. 
Clifton ranged about amongst thickets of roses and flower-beds of 
every shape and size, while every breath of air was laden with 
the fragrance of the golden-tinted wallflowers and sweetebriar, 
— Clifton hovered about in loving attendance on his young 

ride, 

They had just stopped befure an opening in the belt of trees 
surrounding the end of the garden, which had been made to afford 
a view of the river and the distant hills, when Grandy Gandy 
came in some excitement to the Captain, and said, 

“Theer s a fellow wants to hev speech wi’ ye, Mr. Richard, 
and I cannot get him to gie me his message—he mun see you your~ 
sel’, he says; and he’s a sorry-looking knave as e’er I saw, wi’ a 
rusty old coat, and he has a half-starved look.’ 
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‘Well, well, Grardy,’’ said Helen with something of 
in her tone, “ the poor man may be in some sore need, and God 
forbid that we, who have been in such sad straits ourselves, should 
be insensible to the woes of our neighbour.” 

“A poor man! well, we shall see,” answered Grandy, rather 
sharply ; “he’s an impudent-looking man, that’s aw I can say= 
and he to force himself into the house, and will speak to Captain 
Clifton, wi’ your leave or by your leave !”’ : 

Laughing at the old housekeeper’s indignation, Richard Clifton 
made his way into the house followed by Grandy, who loitered at 
the end of the long flagged passage, in the hope of hearing the 
stranger's errand. 

The large oak door was open, but a broad flash of sunlight 
streamed in through the clustering foliage of the woodbine and 
honeysuckle, trailing over the old stone porch; and certainly the 
sunbeams had never lit up a more disagreable- looking face thaa 
that of the man, who thrusting a piece of paper into the young 
sailor’s hand, confronted him with an impudent leer on his fag 
saying, 

“Am I speaking to Mr. Richard Clifton ?” 

‘“* Eyh, yes,”’ replied the latter, ‘‘ that is my name.” 

“ Weel, master, I've sarved you wi’ a writ, that paper I’ve giea 
you is a copy o’ a latitat, and this here is the original ;’’ so sayag 
he flourished an ominous-looking long bit of parchment in the ey@ 
of the bewildered Captain. 

“ And what is a latitat ?”’ asked the latter, staring in strange 
perplexity at the document in his hand. 

“Ye mun read it, and then you'll see,” replied the man with 
grin ;” but an’ ye like to settle the matter, which wad be the bet: 
thing, ye may call on Master Willis.” 

“ Get out o’ this!” exclaimed Grandy, who having drawn nea, 
caught the man’s last words, “or I'll mak your shoulders acquailt 
wi’ a mop bandle. How dare Bump Willis send his ragged loam 
to Mr. Ralph Cheney’s house ?”” 

The messenger hardly waited to hear the termination of @ 
angry old lady’s speech, but made an abrupt exit, whilst, a? 
little surprise and dismay, the Captain returned to the garden. 

Mrs. Clifton and Helen had joined the others, so that they ## 
all together, and there was a chorus of inquiries as to the reasoa® 
Richard’s present perturbed looks, Helen being especially fal 


* 


** This is your poor man !” exclaimed the housekeeper, 
followed close on _the heels of her young master, addressing £ 
as she spoke. ‘‘Good-lack-a-daisy! and the treacherous & = 
brought a tat-a-tat, whatever that means, but it mun be a’ q J 
bad thing when it comes fro’ Bump Willis.” eo 
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“ From Willis, dear Richard ! what is it?’ asked poor Helen, 
turning pale with apprehension at the name of her father’s ancient 
enemy. 

“The man said it was a latitat,’’ answered Richard; “ but 
don’t be frightened, my dear Helen, I have no cause to fear Willis; 
what harm can he do me? the rascally pettifogger.’’ 

‘Well spoken, lad!’’ said the parson, gaily, as he took the 
8 paper from the Captain and glanced at its contents; ‘‘ you may 
oe snap your fingers at him, though he has sent you a writ.’’ 

‘A writ!” exclaimed John, opening his eyes, and laughing, 





a ‘what trumpery charge, in the name of aw’ that’s good, has the 
' ra knave brought against Dick ?” 


‘‘ We will read it, and perhaps we shall learn,’’ replied the 
, parson, who began reading the document aloud, in a tone of mock 
light solemnity. 

“George the Third, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, 
a to the Sheriff of Westmoreland greeting. Whereas we lately 

% commanded our sheriff of Middlesex that he should take Richard 
Clifton, late of Shap in the said county of Westmoreland, if he 
might be found in his. bailiwick, and him safely kept so that he 
might be before us at Westminster at a certain day, now past, 


zi'e to answer unto Jane Gurnett, widow, of a plea of trespass.”’ 

ayag “ Jane Gurnett!’’ interrupted John, with a shout of laughter. 

<a “Why, Dick, what hast been doing to that distressed female ¢ 
‘ Sure it was enough to come and plant thy flaming locks here, 

ang under her very nose, und torment her with the knowledge of thy 


present felicity, without doing her any further injury.” 

‘*Good lack! I’m all of a pucker, as old Grandy would say,” 
exclaimed the parson, with affected horror. “ Fine work this has 
been of Dick’s! Listen to what the writ says farther :— and our 
said sheriff of Middlesex at that day returned to us that the afore- 
said Richard was not found in his bailiwick, whereupon, on the 
behalf of the aforesaid Jane, in our Court before us, it is sufficiently 
attested that the aforesaid Richard lurks and rans about in 
your county!’ Very bad conduct this, of you, Dick !’’ added the 
parson, shaking his head. ‘‘ To give his Majesty all this trouble— 
lurking and running about—very disreputable !’’ 





wat ‘“Tt’?s aw a lie!” said the young matter-of-fact Captain, in- 
ond dignantly. ‘‘I am not ashamed to show my face anywhere; but 
ale as for looking for me in Middlesex, why I mun confess they were 

| great fools, or were verra ill-informed, to begin their search i’ 
» hal = when they might hev found me any day here, or at 


‘* And to say you have been lurking about, too,’ exclaimed 
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Helen, her voice trembling between fear and excitement. ‘‘ Why, 
we have only been all about Lancaster this last week.” 

“ Eyh, he runs about,’’ said John, in an assumed tragical 
tone, “that’s just what the latitat says. And may I ask,” he 
added, addressing Mr. Cheney, “ what'is the meaning of this word 
latitat ?” 

‘Come into the house,” replied Mr. Cheney, smiling, and let 
us give Helen a glass of wine to cheer her up—she looks quite 
frightened.’’ 

“Suppose it should be anything about the Shap property?” 
said Helen, sadly, as they all walked towards the house; “how 
dreadful it would be if it were not really mine.” 

“Tut, child!’ said Mr. Lawson, laughing, “ what can Jane 
Gurnett have to do with your property, legally inherited by you 
from your own cousin ?” 

“ Weel, at any rate, there’s one thing I’m sure of now, and I 
care for nothing else,” said the young Captain gaily, as he drew 
his wife’s arm fondly within his own, “I have gotten Helen, and 
no other one can rob me of her.” 

Mr. Cheney took his guests into bis study, and, observing to 
John with a smile that he thought he had forgotten his schooling, 
he asked him to reach him down from.a shelf his Ainsworth’s 
Lexicon. 

John did as he was bid, and got down the large quarto volume 
of the learned lexicographer, and Mr. Cheney then told him to 
look for the word Latitere, which he did, and, having soon found 
it, he read aloud, amidst the laughter of the whole party, the 
following explanation: “ To be hid, to lurk, not to appear when one 
is summoned by law, to sulk and keep out of the way.” 

**T have never kept out of the way,” said the Captain con- 
temptuously ; “ I have never been summoned, and I wad stick to 


that if aw the sherifis in aw the bailiwicks in England said to 
the contrary. It’s a pack o’ lies ”” 


‘No, my dear Richard 
replied old Cheney. 


“ Well, are there any more lies, or fictions, or whatever else 
you ca’ them,”’ asked the Captain, “ in this latitat ?’’ 


‘* It ends,”’ replied the parson, ‘‘in these stringent and solemn 
terms :—*‘ Therefore we command you that you take him, if he — 
may be found in your bailiwick, and him safely keep, so that you — 
may have his body before us at Westminster, on Tuesday next, — 
after five weeks of Trinity, to answer the aforesaid Jane of the — 
plea aforesaid, and have you there then this writ. Witness, Sir 
Dudley Ryder, Knight, at Westminster,’ &c., &. The rest is 
only the date of the writ,” added the parson, handing the docu- 


ment to Richard. 


this is all only a fiction of the law,” 
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“ Poor Dick !”’ exclaimed John, laughing ; ‘‘ so your body is to be 
before the King at Westminster ?” 

“ Well, it does seem to me all foolish rubbish,” remarked Mrs, 
Clifton. “ If this is law, theer’s nae much sense ip it—looking for 
a man where they know he isn’t to be found !’’ 

‘“‘T have read,’’ replied old Cheney, with a smile, “that this 
is one of the many fictions of the law, but I’m not lawyer enough 
to explain its origin, all I know fot certain is that it is a writ for 
some claim, or damage done, or demand ; but,’’ he added, with a 
sarcastic smile, *‘ there is a maxim of law about fictions, whch 
will, no doubt, satisfy any reasonable man—ZJn fictione jurts consistit 
equitas. According to this, Dick will find equity in legal fictions ; 
but I suspect he will, in that case, find what few others have been 
able to find.’’ 

“That maxim ought to be twisted another way,” said Parson 
Lawson, laughing; “this is what I should make of it: The 
equity of the law is only a fiction, a supposition, a myth.” 

“You are not far wrong; I believe,” replied Mr, Cheney. 

However, while we are making fun of the latitat, poor Helen 
looks half scared; so I think you two lads had best walk over to 
Penrith and see Mr. Collins—he will tell you what this writ means, 
and what it is old Gurnetw’s widow wants; and he will explain to 
you all about latitats and legal fictions if you want that valuable 
information. The time will come, some day, I doubt not, shouyh, 
perhaps, we shall then be under the sod, when our legislators will 
think fit to favour us with a plain, intelligible summons, that will 
let us know for what we are dragged into law courts, and clear 
away all such legal fictions as LATITATS.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
APPLEBY ASSIZES. 


APPLEBY was, and, indeed, is now, a quaint pretty old town. 
Out of the world, and sleeping low down in its green hollow, and 
almost encircled by the beautiful river Eden, it does not feel, 
even in the days of railways and telegraph wires, the mighty 
throbs and pulsations which stir the great trading and manufac- 
turing towns of the north to their centre. 

Save and excepting Saturday, when the market is held, and 
during the time of the assizes, the town is very quiet, but in 
those brief periods it seems to wake up into life and vigour; the 
streets are full, and there is noise and bustle, sounds of laughter, 
and many voices. 
~* It was the first day of the assizes, in the year 1795, an! as 
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bright and beautiful a day as ever dawned. A light breeze tem. 
pered the heat, and the early morning mist that had shrouded 4 
distant mountain range, rolling upwards as the sun shone 
out, floated away in wreaths of vapour, leaving the outline of the 
hills clearly marked out against the sky, a bright radiant sky, of 
soft intense blue, contrasting with the green tints of the land. 
scape, and the corn fields growing yellow with the coming 
harvest. 

The old Mitre Inn stood in Borougligate, the chief and also 
quaintest and prettiest street in this quaint and pretty old town, 
They were very busy always during the time of the assizes in that 
inn, a pleasant-looking old-fashioned house, with walls rough cast 
and washed a dark grey, roomy bow-windows under the thatched 
roof, the window-sills radiant with flowers, and the sunlight 
flickering through the vine leaves, trailing over the stone porch 
and casting patches of shadow on the red flags beneath. Learned 
counsel, though at the time forbidden by the rules of professional 
etiquette to lodge at an inn, when on circuit, did not scruple te 
have their bar-mess in the spacious ballroom of the Mitre, and 
when their forensic labours were over, resort thither to partake of 
an excellent dinner, and in the evening of a sultry summer’s day. 
adjourn to an arbour under the wide-spreading branches of the 
beeches in the old-fashioned garden which sloped down to the banks — 
of the Eden, and there pass round the wine-cup and crack jokes 
along with the walnuts. 7 

On this morning, however, there is a fintter of female 
ments amongst the yrass plots and shrubs, and several old 
acquaintances of ours are gathered together under the shade of 
the beech trees. They have taken their morning meal, and are 
enjoying the sweet fresh air in the garden, till the clang 0 
trumpets shall make known to all Appleby that the judges areon 
their way from the castle to the Assize Courts. 

This, in fact, is the day whereon is to be tried the famous and 
startling case of Gurnett rereus Clifton. All other cases fade 
into insignificance compared to this; it is so unprecedented that ¥ | 
all Appleby is excited over it. The old women pottering about — 
in the grass-grown courtyard of St. Anns’ Hospital, and peering’ — 
out over their flower-pots from the little casements of their red 
stone houses, have caught up the tale, and they all agree that the 
like was never heard of for more than a hundred years, never 
since the days of the good Countess of Pembroke, the last of the 
great Cliffords of the north, the foundress of this house that shelters 
their old age, who, in her own ‘old age, was so mortified int 


diet, so mean in her apparel, and whose last words were, “ I thank . 
God, very well.” ’ 
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As we have just observed, some old acquaintances of ours are 
gathered under the shade of the beechstrees in the garden of the 
“Mitre.” Here are Mrs, Clifton and Helen,(looking rather anxious 
and fluttered, Richard Clifton and two or three sailors of the 
“Bonny Betty,” somewhat excited, but nevertheless in very 
buoyant spirits; Parson Lawson and John, in their most jovial 
humour, for they are confident of success in the coming trial, arid 
expect, moreover, to find great amusement in it. Old Mr. Cheney 
is not here. His great work on the Christian and Druidical 
History and Antiquities of Westmoreland is at last published, and 
he is at home pondering in his mind how it will be treated by the 
critics, and calculating what the profits from its sale may amount 
to. Parson Lawson has just been narrating to John the dilemma 
he was in, a few days since, respecting this great work ; how Mr. 
Cheney had sent him a copy of itjwhen it came out; how he did 
not feel any great interest in antiquarian lore, and had let it 
remain on his table unread, and how a friend, calling upon him, 
took it up, turned over its pages, and asked if he had read it, and 
how, in an agony of despair, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, would to Heaven 
that Thad! for the author has just sent me word that he will be 
with me at dinner this afternoon !”’ 

Mrs. Clifton and Helen have wandered down to the water’s 
edge, for the river bounds the extremity of the garden; and, for a 
while, they forgot the terrors of the law and all its uncertainty, in 
quiet admiration of the beauty of the scene, so fair and bright on 
that lovely August morning. At their feet flows the Eden, not a 
swift river, for the current moves along but slowly, and the waters 
lonk still and dark, especially under the shadow of the trees, which 
grow down the steep banks. Beautiful and varied these banks are, 
now a sweep of bright green turf, broken by a hollow filled up with - 
brushwood, or a ledge of dark red stone, then gardens sloping down 
from the backs of the houses in Boroughgate, to the water’s edge, 
gardens planted with old fruit-trees, and brilliant with bright 
patches of colour from beds of carnation and yellow-tinted marigolds 
while the red stone walls of the houses in the rear are scarce visible 
through the thick foliage of the trees. 

The first brazen notes of the trumpets aroused Mrs. Clifton and 
Helen from their musings, and they hastened to join the rest of 
their party, with whom they found their lawyer, Mr. Collins. 

They all entered the house, and then gathered together under 
the shady old porch with its festoons of vine leaves, till the High 
Sheriff's carriage, containing the Judges, should have passed. 

They had not been standing here a minute, when out bustled, 
from his lodging in an adjoining house, a barrister in wig and gown, 
a tall young man with keen dark eyes, that seemed as though they 
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could look you through, a bland smile, and an insinuating air, 
which bad often beguiled unfortunate witnesses to their destruction 
in cross-examination. 

“Mr. Burgess,’’ whispered Collins. ‘‘ Your counsel, Captain; 
the best on the circuit. We are very lucky to have retained him; 
he will turn the widow’s witnesses inside out.”’ 

Here Mr. Collins bowed respectfully to the great Mr. Burgess ; 
and the barrister gave, in return, one of his blandest smiles, and 
jerked his wig backwards in a manner which set all the small 
curls dancing, and passed quickly on towards the Assize Courts, 
followed by his clerk 

As the Judges had not yet left the Castle, Mr. Clifton and 
Helen, escorted by the Captain, walked up the steep ascent of the 

Boroughgate, a wide and picturesque old street, the irregularly 
~ built houses, on either side, standing high above the carriage road, 
and the grass-grown pathways sloping down to its edges. Borough- 
gate is not one of those noisy thoroughfares of uniform brick houses, 
which we picture to ourselves by the word “ Street,’’ but a pretty 
quaint-looking place, with houses of all shapes and sizes, large 
handsome mansions and small cottages, side by side, fine old trees 
overshadowing tie roof-tops, and creeping plants, in full flower, 
covering the red stone walls. 

A group of the old women were yathered together in the wide 
entrance, with the stone coat of arms over it, leading into the court. 
yard of St. Anns’ Hospital, Of course they knew who the two 
ladies and the gentleman were, and they passed their remarks upon 
them, which were generally fluttering, save with regard to the 
Captain's hair, which failed to win their entire approval. 

The large gates in the high old stone wall, overshadowed with 
foliage, enclosing the park, were throwa wide open; and here Mrs. 
Clifton aud her son and daughter halted, for in the distance they 
saw the sheriff's carriage advancing down the broad, slightly wind- 
ing avenue of ancient trees leading from the castle. On either 
side stretched away broad plots of turf of the brightest green, 
rising now into hillocks and knots, and then sinking into hollows 
clothed with fern-leaves. On the right the ground sloped down ab- 
ruptly to the Edeu and formed a deep ravine, dark with the shadows 
of giant chesnuts and oaks, while, through an opening made in 
their wide-spreading branches, a soft purple baze in the distance 
marks the outline of the mountains and fells. 

Beyond the road and the sheriff's brilliant equipage, Helen's 
eyes sought out the vastle, which her father had bil her not fail to 
see whilst in Appleby. He told her how it had been besieged by 
William of Scotland, and, centuries afterwards, by the ruffianly 
Roundheads, as he called them. Nay, so engrossing had the theme 
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become to him, that to hear his discourse to his son and daughter 
on the eve of their departure to the old town, one would have 
imagined that their sole errand in going thither was to see Appleby 
Castle. 

Cesar’s Tower, now the habitation of jackdaws and swallows, 
the oldest portion of this ancient structure, was plainly visible in 
the strong sunlight, its grey stones almost covered with ivy, the 
very loop-holes bemg nearly hidden from sight under the waxen- 
like leaves o! the old plant, which twined its long tendrils even 
over the turrets on each of the four corners of the tower. A large 
block of bluilding, with its grey walls yet intact, and forming 
two sides of a square, the remaining portion of the castle, faces 
Cesar’s Tower, and has a tower of its own, and through the gates 
Helen could see the sunlight gleaming on the old latticed casements 
bung round with festoons of ivy. Below, in the deep green hollow 
surrounding the castle, sheep were browsing amongst the fern leaves, 
and blue-bells were growing in what was once the Castle moat. 

The High Sheriff's carriage having now nearly reached the 
gates, the Captain and the two ladies retraced their steps and 
joined the rest of their party. 

All Appleby, to judge by the throng, had turned into Borough- 
gate to see the procession on its way from the Castle to the Assize 
Courts. 

Every window was full—the tiny casements in the blue slated 
gable-ends of large old red stone heuses, and the windows of quaint 
thatched cottages with high, steep roofs, whence curly-pated urchins 
thrust their heads through the greeen leaves and golden flowers of 
the nasturtium, to have a good look at the carriage with its splendid 
panels, drawn by six prancing horses, the heralds with their 
trumpets and their gorgeous dress, and the javelin-men with their 
glittering pikes and halberts. ‘ 

Some of the crowd, by dint of elbowing their way to the front, 
yot a peep into the interior of the carriage, and were rewarded by 
catching a glimpse of the Judges in their black robes and their 
wigs, and the High Sheriff in all the glories of a full court-dress. 

Our litsle party followed in the wake of the carriage, Parson 
Lawson escorting Mrs. Clifton, and the lawyer following with 
Helen and the Captain, and the sailors bringing up the rear. 

They passed the butcher’s shambles, a rough stone shed erected 
in the middle of the street, and used for selling meat on market- 
days, and lower down, also in the centre of the quaint wide 
thoroughfare, the old moot house, with its rough-cast walls of a 
greyish tint, and its flight of broad stone steps, lined with eager 
gazers. Then, at the end of Boroughgate, where they were de. 
layed for an instant by the great crowd, Helen had time to take a 
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brief look at the cloister which Mr. Chen ey had also descanted on. 
This arched stone passage, with a turret at either end, looked cool 

and shady, and beyond stretched the graveyard with its turf 
covered mounds, and the low, square, red stone tower of the 
church rising from a mass of foliage. The quiet and stillness of 
the graveyard contrasted with the tumult and uproar without, for 
there is often no sound to be heard there but the rustling of the: 
leaves and the ripple of the water, the river flowing still and 

dark a few steps below its turf-covered mounds and moss-grown 
tombstones. 

On the narrow old stone bridge crossing the Eden there was 
another delay, for the bridge rises steeply towards the middle at 
either end, and the horses in the grand carriage pranced and cur- 
vetted, and pedestrians kept discreetly in the background, our 
friends amongst the number. 

As they passed forward there started from out one of the two 
stone recesses on either side of the bridge, Widow Gurnett, clad in 
sable trappings of woe, she having, as yet, diminished not an inch 
of her crape, or a yard of her bombazine, followed by Ana Settle, 
looking flushed and vexed, the tailor, who appeared to be expound- 
ing to the latter, and two or three friends. 

The widow, of course, looked daggers at her antagonists ; and 
to Helen it seemed as though a sudden gloom had fallen on the 
sunlit banks of the Eden and its still waters, when she looked at the 
scowling and infuriated countenance of Mistress Jane Gurnett. So 
painful an effect had the sight of the widow's handsome face, dis- 
torted as it was by passion, upon poor unoffending Helen, that she 
turned her eyes away, and fixed them willingly on the broad river, 
rippling gently onwards, and bearing on its calm, untroubled surface 
a scattered leaf or two, swept by the light breeze from the drooping 
branches of the trees lining its banks. 

Arrived in old Boroughgate, the Cliftons and the widow, with 
their respective retainers, turned to the left, in the wake of the 
carriage, *vhich was now about to draw up before the block of 
building, known as the Jail and Assize Courts. 

“*Ods, bobs !"" said John ; ‘ we should have come to the meeting 
armed wi’ dirks and claymores, as our border-ancestors and the 
Highlanders ; for the widow looks as though she wad like to do 
personal battle with us!” 

“ If theer’s law to be had,” vociferated Mistress Gurnett, from 
the opposite side of the road, and shaking ber first at the Captain, 
“T'll see yon red-headed knave grinning ahint the bars o’ that 
jail before I've done wi’ him.’’ 

And here she squared her elbow so violently at Bump Willis, 


who was trying to soothe her, as almost to'send him into the midst 
of the javelin-men. 
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Helen locked up with a mixture of terror and indignation at 
the building to which Mistress Gurnett wished so ardently to 
consign Richard Clifton. But from the spot where she stood, the 
jail merely presented the appearance of a modern comfortable-look- 
ing dwelling-house, double-fronted, and with a wing at each end, 
with walls rough-cast and white, and the windows set round with 
a facing of dark-red stone. The strip of garden in front was 
planted with lilac and laburnum trees, and the beds were full of 
flowers. 

But Mrs. Gurnett could see more, and she pointed with 
menacing finger to that side of the building which joined the 
Assize Courts, and she smiled grimly at the strong door studded 
with big-headed nails, with a little loophole in the middle, in the 
form of a cross, and the windows jealously secured with iron 
bars. 

The Judges and the High Sheriff having by this time entered 
the building, all those who had business therein, and as many of 
the crowd as could obtain admittance, prepared to follow them. 
Amongst these latter were a whole host of strangers from Penrith 
aud Shap, eager to hear the widely-talked-of case of Gurnett versus 
Clifton; there was consequently much more crowding about the 
two doors leading into the Nisi Prius Court than about the other 
two doors nearer the jail, and which, as they gave admittance into 
the Crown Court, are usually the most besieged, the criminal cases 
having greater charms than the civil ones. 

The Captain and his friends had to wait a minute or two before 
they could get in; and Mrs. Clifton and Helen gazed with some 
degree of nervous apprehension at the long, low building before them, 

its white rough-cast walls looking quite dazzling in the strong sun- 
light, save where they were overshadowed by the branches of a 
huge elm, under whose pleasant shade anxious clients and 
witnesses often held conference with their legal advisers. 
_ On the opposite side of the road, all the occupants of the old 
inn, called the ‘‘Queen’s Head,” turned out, attracted specially 
by the loud voice and furious demeanour of the widow; the fire in 
the old thatched smithy roared and blazed, but the smith left the 
anvil, and stood, with arms a-kimbo, enjoying the fun. Indeed, 
Mistress Gurnett found another occasion for venting her wrath on 
the very threshold of the court. 

A barrister in his wig and gown came bustling up, into whose 
hands, with a few whispered words and a most obsequious air, 
Willis placed a bundle of papers. This gentleman, observing Mr. 
Burgess close at his .elbow, greeted him as an old acquaintance ; 
whilst the latter, making some jocose remark, poked his friend in 
the ribs in a most facetious manner. 
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‘* Wha is that mon?” asked the widow in a shrill key, pointing - 

her finger at the barrister in whose hands Willis had placed the 
pers. 
“Hush! it is our counsel, Mr. Bully.” 

** You don’t tell me that? What, and he hail-fellow.well- 
met wi’ that nasty, smirking, smooth-faced man, that Dick 
Clifton’s gotten to talk for him? Marry come up, says I! What 
business has my man to be chattering wi’ the Clifton felley ?”’ 

‘‘Haud your tongue, woman,” exclaimed Willis, beside him- 
self, in a agony of apprehension ; “if Mr. Bully hears ye, he'll 


throw up our case.”’ 


“Haud my tongue? Why, what’s come o’er thee, to speak to 
me i’ sech a fashion? Thou auld is 

The conclusion of Mrs. Gurnett’s speech was suddenly checked 
by the stern voice of the javelin-men ordering silence; for by this 
time she and Willis had entered the court. 

The Judge was already seated on his large leather chair, the 
High Sheriff beside him, the splendour of whose dress contrasted 
with the black robes of the Judge, and the dark panelling of the 
wall behind them. 

The large baize.covered table, just beneath where the Judge 
was seated, was soon occupied by the barristers and lawyers. 
Nervous witnesses contemplated ruefully the box they would be 
called upon to occupy, and every available inch of ground on the 
stone steps at the end of the court, facing the Judge, and reserved 
for the public, was occupied; there was, ‘indeed, not standing- 
room. 

The clerk of the court called over the names of the jury, and 
administered the oath to them, “ well and truly to try the issue 
between the parties, and a true verdict give, according to the 
evidence."’ He then called out the first case, which happened to 
be a very short one, as the litigants agreed to settle it and with- 
draw a juror. 

Then, amidst a breathless silence and a perfect agony of 


expectation, the clerk’s voice was heard to cry out ‘‘ Gurnett 
widow, versus Clifton. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE NISI-PRIUS COURT. 


Mr. BULLY started up with an unusually ferocious expres- 
sion of countenance. He was always addicted to browbeating 
witnesses—indeed, his very look often struck terror into the hearts 
of the boldest, and on this occasion his native ferocity was in- 
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creased by the unfavourable opinion he had formed of the con- 
tents of his brief, the document which the widow had seen 
Willis place in his hands just as he was entering the court. 

Willis had acted rather slily in deferring to give the learned 
council his brief and his fee till the very last moment—he was, 
in fact, half ashamed of the case himself, and feared lest Mr, 
Bully should refuse to plead, were he fully instructed as to its 
nature before going into court. So the learned gentlemen, after 
hastily glancing over his brief, perceiving that he had not a very 
good case, attempted to bolster it up by fierce looks and loud, 
threatening tones. 

He accordingly informed the jury of the nature of the case, 
and the points at issue, and then proceeded with a long and im- 
passioned harangue, in which he essayed to excite the sympathy 
, of the court in favour of the widow, whom he spoke of in exagge- 

rated terms, as a poor defenceless female, wounded in her most 
tender affections, and seriously injured in her trade and in other 
respects by the malicious, decamatory, and slanderous stories cir- 
culated by the defendant respecting her dead husband. 

Mr. Bully then went 0. to say that he was quite aware that 
slander was a personal injury, and that in this case the person 
slandered—namely, the husband of the plaintiff—was dead, and that, 
however harrowing to the feelings of the widow the slander of so 
dear and lamented an individual might be, yet, generally speaking, 
the law would give her no redress, as the right of action for the 
slander expired with the deceased; but he would prove that his 
case stood on different grounds, and that the defendant had 
wickedly uttered the slanderous words with the deliberate in- 
tention of inflicting injury and loss on the poor widow. This 
Captain Richard Clifton, the malicious slanderer, well knew, he 
added, that the farming class and others of a lower order were hei 
principal and most numerous customers; and that, being very super. 
stitious, they would give credit to this story of the miller’s descent 
down the burning mountain, absurd as it was, especially as the 
deceased was far from being a favcurite with them ; hence, they 

i were afraid to come to the mill with their corn, and so the widow 
lost her best customers. 

Mr. Buliy now began to call his witnesses. Several deposed to 
having heard Clifton tell the story of the miller and the burning 
mountain, and three or four alsv stated that they had been in the 
habit of going to the mill, but that they had ceased doing so since 
they had heard this story, lest they might see ‘* boggarts.” How- 
ever, in cross.examination, Mr. surgess, in his most wheedling 
and insinuating ways, elicited from them, that the mill had always 
had the repute of being haunted, that they had not only been 
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afraid of “ boggarts” in former days, but that latterly Mrs. Carnal | 
herself had been to them the real boggart who had seared them 
from going to the mill, as they owed her money. 

Mr. Bully now called John Dennis, the widow’s fovea 
who, in answer to his name, made his appearance in the witness. 
box. Dennis was a very inoffensive, meek-looking little man, 
short, and rather stout, with a weak, quavering voice, now rendered 
more tremulous than ever from great inward perturbation. He 
held his pocket-handkerchief in his hand,’ rolled up into a ball, — 
which he pressed and squeezed when much agitated, as though 
he were kneading dough. 

Mr. Bully’s questions at first related simply to the falling off 
of the business ; he then paused for a moment, referred to his brief, 
and, looking up, he abruptly asked the witness, “Is it not true 
that you had some thoughts of proposing to Mistrese Gurnstt, 
but that, in consequence of your finding how much the business 
was falling off, you refrained from doing so ?”’ 

John Dennis kneaded painfully at his pocket-handkerchief ; he 
seemed at a loss how to answer, and his eyes wandered from Mr, 
Bully’s face to that of Mistress Gurnett, a face, albeit it was a 
handsome one, terrible to contemplate just then ; for the the widow's 
eyes were dilated with astonishment and rage, her cheeks flam- — 
ing, and her hands clenched ; altogether, one might almost have 
fancied her a tigress, in the act of sprinying on the terror-stricken 
Dennis. 

Spite of the efforts of Willis to pacify and keep her on her 
seat, Mistress Gurnett bounded up,.heedless of the Judge, jury, 
and smiling counsel. 

“‘Hev ye ever dared to say sech a thing ?”’ she shrieked out. 
“Dost think I wad hev married ye? ye little, mean, trumpery, 
pitiful knave! Hev ye ever dared to say sech a thing?’’ she 
again asked. 

The whole court now became convulsed with laughter, and 
even the Judge could hardly preserve his gravity, though he 
commanded the lady to resume her seat, and not disturb the court — 
again on pain of being removed. 

“T didn’t say naething o’ th’ sort to anybody,” said the scared — 
Dennis, looking appealingly at Mr. Bully, and kneading his hand. — 
kerchief in a frantic manner, “I never had no ‘Sech intentions. _ 
be sir, I wad hev been afeard. 8 = | 

rs. Gurnett stood silent for a moment, but she had not yet 
seated herself ; and suddenly, as though seized by a fresh access of 
fury, she turned upon Willis, and made a blind snatch at his wig; 
he eluded her grasp, however, _by ducking his head, and two 
three javelin-men, who had approached on a sign from the Judge, 
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laid their hands on the lady’s arms; but, though they could con- 
fine her limbs, they could not confine her tongue, and she shrieked 
out to the lawyer : 

“This is your wark, ye rascally pettifogger! I'll hey the 
life 0’ ye if ye tell your lies about me, ye auld deevil, ye——-” 

How many more invectives the widow would have poured 
forth it is hard to say; but, finding herself on the point of. being 
removed from court, she suddenly cooled down; and, on her pro- 
mise of silence, she was allowed to resume her seat, which she did 
with a sullen and much-injured air, 

To John Dennis succeeded Patterdale. 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Patterdale,’’ began Bully, “‘I believe on several 
occasions, notably in the bar-parlour of the ‘Greyhound Inn,’ at 
Shap, on a certain night in May, you heard the defendant speak 
the slander complained of in this action; now, tell us, in a few 
straightforward words, what passed.” 

Now, to ask the tailor|to be short and concise in his speech was 
to ask of bim an impossibility—he was noted for his circuitous and 
lengthened replies at all times ; so on this occasion he said, after a 
preliminary groan : 

‘* Weel, this is a grave and mighty matter, and 1 hae wrestled 
wi’ the Lord in prayer for the space of one hour this mornin’, on 
my twa bended knees, that judgment and wisdom might be gi’en 
to me that I might say what was reet betwixt these two contending 
parties. I says to mysel’, Josiah Patterdale- -—” 

Here Mr. Bully, in a thundering voice, ordered the witness to 
keep to the question asked. 

Patterdale paid no attention to his command, but, turning up 
his eyes to the ceiling, with a groan and many pious ejaculations, 
and a great flow of words, he repeated the story as he had heard 
it from Richard Clifton. 

Mr. Bully could no longer tolerate the tailor’s imperturbable 
prosiness, and at last shouted to him, ag hé sat down : 

‘*Man, you overwhelm me with a torrent of words !”’ 

Mr. Burgess then rose, and, blandly addressing the tailor, 
said : 

“ T believe you were at the mill at Eamont Bridge in the month 
of June, Mr. Patterdale. I think, if ] have been rightly informed, 
you visit many houses in the way of your trade, and you take the 
opportunity to preach the Gospel on these occasions. Is it not so, 
Mr. Patterdale ?”’ 

‘Weel, sir, I do a little in a humble way, admonishing and — 
feeding those who hunger after spiritual food, in season and out of © 
season,” replied the tailor, with a self-satisfied smirk on his face. 
“ And with this intention you repaired to the mill in the month — 
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of June, to comfort the widow in her affliction ; and, perhaps, by — 
the devout and Christian-like arguments you know so well how to 
use, strove to induce her to treat with indifference this absurd 
report about her deceased husband.” 

Much flattered, for once, the tailor gave something like a direct 
answer. 

‘For sure, I had aw the wish in the world to expound and 
pray wi’ Mistress Gurnett ; but I mun say that, as for comfort 
about the matter o’ the slander, she stood in nae need o’ any, for, 
when I told her the tale that was going about, she just laughed, 
and said that Yack was reet served for wronging her, or robbin’ 
her, or something to that effect. I mun confess that Mistress 
Gurnett has been sair carnal-minded o’ late years—riches harden 
the heart, sir.” 

“You say very true, very true, indeed! and you may now go 
down, Mr. Patterdale,” said Burgess, resuming his seat, with a 
benign smile. 

“Thank you, my lord,” replied the tailor, descending from the 
box with the customary smirk on his face, and an air of supreme 
satisfaction, which was not at all affected by the furious glances of 
the widow. 

Ann Settle was the next witness called. Anne looked very 
neat and very pretty. She was dressed in her holiday suit—a gown 
of good sad-coloured stuff, of home-spun cloth faced with a pretty 
bit of printed calico, a little round-eared cap with a green topknot, 
a small straw hat, and on her hands, knit mittens turned up with 
white calico. 

Being questioned by Mr. Bully, Anne related when and how 
she had heard Captain Clifton tell the tale of the miller and his 
white pony, in so plain and straightforward a manner as to gain 
for her an encomium from the Judye. 

On this occasion, Mr. Bully sat down in a more pleasant 
humour, but his face soon darkened over again when Mr. Burgess 
rose; for the smile of the latter was more radiant than ever, and 
his voice assumed its most dulcet and alluring tones, when address- 
ing Avn. He soon elicited from her, as he had from Patterdale, 
the fact that the widow had been far from shewing any displeasure 
when the tale was first told to ber, and that, on the contrary, she 
had rather appeared to enjoy it. Mr. Burgess paused for a moment, 
and then moving his band with a flourish towards Willis, so as to 
cause the gaze of the whole court to centre on him, said, 

‘* Do you see that gentleman sitting there? Mr. Willis, I mean, 
the attorney in this case ?”’ 


“ Yes, I see him,’’ replied Ann, looking with supreme contempt 
at the lawyer, whom she abhorred from her soul. 
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“Well, now, Ann Settle, is it not true that Mr. Bompas 
Willis has been very attentive to your mistress for some time past ? 
is it not a fact that he has classed himself amongst the number of 
her admirers ¢”’ 

The widow laughed hysterically on hearing this question, and 
her fingers worked almost convulsively, whilst Willis drew his 
scratch wig nearly over his eyes, and fumbled amongst his papers. 

“T never took no count o’ her admirers,” replied Ann, with a 
toss of her head, ‘‘ but I believe Muster Willis was one on ’em.” 

‘You know it, in short, from ocular demonstration ?’’ 

“ What be that ?”’ 

“Oh, you do not understand, I perceive? I will put the 
question in a plainer manner. Did you ever see anything to make 
you think that Mr. Willis was making love to your mistress ?”’ 

Ann looked rather straight before her, unmindful of the 
vengeful eyes of the Widow Gurnett, fixed full upon her with a 
look of blind fury. 

“T did see summat.”’ 

“ And what was that summat ?” 

“T opened the parlour door, sudden-like, and I saw Master 
Willis there ’’ (and here she pointed to the unhappy lawyer), ‘‘ on 
his knees, tryin’ to kiss Mistress Gurnett’s hand; but she nigh 
knocked him over wi’ a back-handed cuff, and tould him not to 
mak’ a fule o’ himsel’; but I shut the door directly, as I was in 
such a takin’, and I didn’t hear no more.”’ 

Ann was now allowed to leave the box, the mirth of the court 
being once more provoked by the vindictive gesture of the widow, 

who shook her clenched fist at the maid. ‘The latter, however, 
seemed to be in no ways disturbed by this threatening movement, 
and calmly seated herself in the place she had before occupied. 

The plaintiff's case being now closed, Mr. Burgess rose up and 
addressed the court for the defence, dissecting all Mr. Bully’s argu- 
ments, confuting them one after another, and patente, 9 his 
learned friend’s case as one of the most frivolous, vexatious, and 
absurd actions ever brought into a court of justice, and only got 
up, he observed, by a sharp and unscrupulous attorney, for his 
own game, and to gratify the spite of a vindictive woman against 
the defendant and his family. 

Mr. Burgess then proceeded to call his witnesses, commencing 
with Robert Gandy, the mate of the Bonny Betty. 

Gandy stepped into the witness-box, a fine-looking young fellow, 
with a ruddy face ard a keen, mirthful eye. After a 
hitch given to the waist-belt of his trousers, he stood res¢y to 
answer all questions, 


‘ir. Burgess called upon him simply t “selate, in his ~ way, 
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the account of the strange appearance he had witnessed at Mount 
Vesuvius, which the young sailor did in few and concise words, 
Mr. Burgess had admitted in his speech, that the words complained 
of had been spoken by his client, but he had also said he should 
shew that they were spoken merely as a narrative of a most extra- 
ordinary occurrence, and without any malicious intention. 

Mr. Bully now got up to cross-examine, and tried with a 
threatening brow, and by fierce looks, to terrify Gandy ; but the 
-atter remained perfectly composed, and adhered firmly and confi. 
dently to his story, without any variation. 

‘*It was on Christmas Eve you profess to have seen this 
strange sight, or dream, or whatever you may choose to call it ?”’ 
asked the lawyer with a sneer. 

‘ Yes, sir, twar that verra, identical, self-same evening.”’ 

‘* | suppose, in consideration of that festive time, your Captain 
had given you all an extra allowance of grog ?’’ 

‘Yes sir, you’re reet again. It’s strange now, how you suld 
know so exactly aw that happened aboard the Bonny Betty that 
night !”’ 

‘* Perhaps I may know rather more than you like to tell us, 
Now take care, young man,’’ said Mr. Bully, shaking his 
finger at him in a menacing manner; ‘‘ will you undertake to swear 
that you were quite sober when you saw the miller on his white 
pony? Now, mind what you are about. Will you swear that 
you were not very drunk ? 

‘* Ah, sir, now this time you’re wrong,” replied Gandy, shaking 
his head with an air of composure mingled with pity, which had 
something irresistibly ludicrous init. ‘* Nae, na; we wasn’t drunk 
—not a’ ship-board, sir ; that wad na do. But you need na shake 
your finger so at me—lI’se speaking the truth. I’se no deny that 
if I had been off duty-like, [ might hev been a little mair free wi’ 
the glass ; but 1 wad nae mair hae dared to be drunk aboard o’ the 
Bonny Betty, than ye wad dare,—J axes your pardon for namin’ 
yoursel’—to stand up before my lord at that theer green-baize table 
wi’ mair grog in your hold than ye could weel carry. I was as 
sober as a judge, and I'll take my Bible oath on that.” 

Here Gandy bowed with great reverence to the judicial chair. 

But in spite of all these assertions of sobriety of Gandy’s, Mr. 
Bully tried hard, for some time longer, by putting his questions in 
every possible shape and form, by menacing and cautioning the 
witness to remember that he was on his oath, to draw from him 
some admission that he had been drinking, or dreaming, or that 
he had fabricated a yarn; but all in vain, and the young mate’s 
last words were : 

“Tis aw o’ nae use, sir, your trying to bamboozle me; I’se na 
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a landsman. If I was to say us how I didn’t see th’ miller riding 
his owd white pony down th’ burning mountain, I suld just be 
tellin’ a big thunderin’ lee. I tell ye once again for aw, I saw 
owd Yack Gurnett ridin’ on owd Nick, and I saw ’em both gae 
clean down th’ burnin’ crater o’ Vesuvius ; and there’s an end o’t, 
and so mak’ what ye will o’t, and I canna say mair nor less, if I 
were to stand here till doomsday.”’ 

The other sailors, who followed Gandy, all told the same story, 
were all as impracticable, and Mr, Bully’s threats and efforts were 
ineffectual to shake their evidence, or to draw from any of them 
the slightest admission that they were, in the least degree, drunk 
when they saw the apparition. 

There was much laughter amongst the barristers when, during 
the examination of the sailors, the log-book of the Bonny Betty, 
with the remarkable entry made therein, on the Christmas Eve in 
question, was produced, and handed up to the Judge for his 
inspection. | ” 

After Mr. Bully had reviewed and remarked upon the evidence 
for the defendant, and made an urgent appeal to the jury to give 
his client substantial damages, the Judge proceeded ‘to sum up. 

His lordship began by commenting severely on the waste of the 
time of the court by so absurd and frivolous an action, and then he 
recapitulated the statements of the witnesses on either side, referred 
to the entry in the ship’s log-book, and said that he had little 
doubt but that the defendant and the crew firmly believed that 
they had actually seen what they had deposed to, and had simply 
narrated a supernatural appearance they thought they had 
witnessed, ‘ But,” his lordship went on to say, ‘‘ this appearance 
may be explained like many other ghost stories, that are referable 
te optical mistakes of the nature of external objects, as, for instance, 
the well-known giant of the Brocken ; and sometimes, when the 
mind is morally prepared for spectral impressions, as is geuerally 
the case with seafaring men, the most familiar appearances are 
converted into ghosts.’’ 

The Judge further observed that it was not at all singular that 
all the crew should see, or he should rather say, imagine they saw, 
the same appearance, for the contagion of a panic was often com- 
municated from one to another. And here his lordship conde- 
scended, in order to make his remarks more clear to the unsophis- 
ticated minds of the jury, honest Westmoreland farmers, to illus- 
trate his meaning by narrating to them the following story: 

“A sea captain from Newcastle-on-Tyne, had a cook who 
chanced to die on the homeward passage. This honest fellow, 
having had one «f his legs a little shorter than the other, used to 
walk in that way which our vulgar idiom calls dot and go one. A 
few ngihte after his body had been committed to the deep, our 
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captain, who happened to be just then snug in his berth, wag 
alarmed by his mate, with an account that the cook was walki 
before the ship, and that all hands were on deck looking at him 
The captain, after an oath or two for having been disturbed, 
ordered them to let him alone, and see which would get to New. 
castle first, the cook or the ship. However, upon further impor- 
tunity he turned out, and he honestly confessed that he had like 
to have caught the contagion; for he saw what appeared to bea 
figure moving ina way so similar to that of his old friend the cook, 
and wearing a cap so like what he was wont to wear, that he veril 
thought there was more in the affair than he was at first willing to 
believe. A general panic took possession of the crew. The captain 
ordered the ship to be steered towards the object that frightened 
them, but not a man would move the helm! Compelled to do 
his himself, he found, on a nearer approach, that the ridiculous 
cause of all their terror was nothing more formidable than part of 
a maintop-sail, the remains of some wreck, floating before the ship, 
Now, unless the captain, who was a man of common sense, had 
ventured to make this nearer approach to the supposed ghost, the 
tale of the limping cook had long been in the mouths, and excited 
the fears of many hotest and very brave fellows in the Wapping of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.”’: 

The Judge then proceeded to say, that as regarded the appear. 
ance of the miller and bis white pony happening just at the very 
time that Yack Gurnett departed this life, it must be considered, 
that, agreeably to the well-known doctrine of chances, which 
learned men, mathematicians, and others, had so well investigated, 
the event might as well have occurred then as at any other time; 
while, on the other hand, a far greater proportion of apparitioas, 
leas fortunate in such a supposed confirmation of their supernatural 
origin, were quietly allowed to sink into oblivion. “ Thus,” 
continued his lordship, “ it is the office of superstition to carefully 
select all successful coincidences of this kind, and to register them 
in her marvellous volumes, where, for ages, they serve to delude 
and mislead the world.”’ 

‘Lhe Judge then impressed upon the jury that he had been at 
the trouble of explaining to them the nature of the supernatural 
appearance, alleged to have been seen by the defendant and his 
crew, in order to dispose effectually of his plea in justification or 
excuse that the words spoken by him were true in fact; and his 
lordship directed them, as sensible men, to dismiss altogether from 
their minds the whole story of the apparition of the miller and his 
pony as absurd, idle, and irrelevant. He, then, instructed them 
that they would have to determine what credit and weight the 
testimony of the different witnesses on either side was entitled to, 
and that, if they thought that the defendant had spread abroad 
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this tale with the malicious intention of injuring the plaintiff, and 
that she had been injured by the slanderous words she complained 
of, they must find a verdict in her favour, and they would have to 
say what amount of damage she was entitled to, giving her sub- 
stantial damages if they thought that she had suffered materially ; 
but that, if they thought that the words spoken by the defendant 
were mere idle words, narrating an absurd story, which he believed 
to be true, and spoken without any malicious intention (for malice 
was of the essence of slander), and not causing any injury to the 
plaintiff, then they must find a verdict for the defendant. 

The jury laid their heads together for about five minutes, 
whispering very earnestly, and, finally, withdrew from the court to 
consider their verdict. with greater deliberation. 

The Widow Gurnett meanwhile fannedjherself vehemently, and 
in low tones scolded and abused Willis; whilst Helen and Mrs. 
Clifton, escaping from the hot, crowded court with the Captain, sat 
under the shade of the broad-leaved chesnut, till they were informed 
that the jury had returned into court. 

The latter bad been absent about twenty-five minutes. When 
they had re-entered the box and settled themselves in their places, 
the foreman announced that they had agreed to find a verdict for the 
defendant, ‘ for everything and on all questions.” 

‘“‘ What do you mean by ‘everything and all questions't’ ” asked 
the Judge, laying an emphasis on the words. 

‘‘We mean, my lord, an’t please your lordship’s honour, that 
we are aw agreed that, as far as th’ plaintiff sufferin’ any loss, theer’s 
been nowt o’ th’ sort, and we think what the defendant said o’ her 
husband caused her nae injury whatsomever; but we munsay that 
we feel certain sure oursel’s that aw that th’ Captain and bis crew 
hae said o’ owd Yack Gurnett is as true as true can be, and we 
think theer’s nae doubt that the miller »’ Eamont Bridge was seen 
ridin’ on his owd white pony down th’ mouth o’ th’ burnin’ moun- 
tain into whatsomever hot parts it leads—it's no to say, and we'd 
best not gie an opinion, only we can say that th’ miller was a nowt 
and a bad un, and aw the warld knows it.” 

So ended the cause célébre of Gurnett versus Clifton: but it 
survived for many years afterwards in the memories of the country 
people, and on a winter’s night, in the roomy house-place of some 
substantial Westmoreland statesman or farmer, assembled around 
a blazing fire, might be seen farm servants and shepherds, with their 
collies and sheep dogs lying stretched at their feet, listening, with 
open mouths and staring eyes, to the story of the bad old miller of 
Eamont Bridge, riding his white pony down the crater of the 
burning mountain into the regions of satan. 


THE END. 
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One of the Workers. 


ONE OF THE WORKERS. 


In conduct honourable, each true word 

The index of a mind too pure and high 
To be by other than high motives stirred, 

A man whose path rose upward to the sky. 





He was not perfect—man is never such— 
And yet each word he spoke bore impress sure, 
His was the patience which, while bearing much, 
Thro’ all life’s trials faithful would endure. 


Some mocked him as dreamer, who was he, 
Who, resting not by day, toiled in the night, 
That his great Master’s name should honoured be ; 
Who only sorrowed that when fields were white 


And ready to the harvest so few came, 
With willing hands all resolute and strong 
To preach the glory of the Saviour’s name— 
The patient tenderness which lasts so long. 


He onward toiled amongst the poor and low, 
Living his quiet life apart from all ; 

Hearing one Voice alone, which bade him go 
To where the rank weeds grew so thick and tall. 


And so in crowded streets and wretched homes, 
Which mocked that holy name in their despair 

And bitter wretchedness, his tender tones 
Bringing a little of God’s sunlight there, 


His life was passed. Perchance in some lone house 
An olden mem’ry suddenly would rise, 

Awoke, it may be, by the breath of flowers, 
Or by a softer radiance in the skies. 


And then, it may be, that his tired hands 
Would press back tears which strove to be represt, 

And through far distant, long untrodden lands 

He’d roam once more and find a transient rest. 


One of the Workers. 


They went to him one morning, seeing late 
The light still burning in his quiet room— 
The inward swinging of the golden gate 
Had closed between him and the earth’s deep gloom. 


The night’s dark shadow faded in the light 
Of the eternal morrow’s glorious sun ; 
The weary worker rose up in the night 
To hear the welcome tidings, “ Thou hast won.” 


C. R. Crespt. 













































Personalitues of the House of Commons. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. 
XVII. 


MR. WHALLEY, 


From the late almost incredible reticence of the member for Peter- 
borough it might almost be surmised that his place in the House of 
Commons knew him no more. But it is not so; Mr. Whalley still sits 
in the House which his presence has enlightened for so long a period, and 
he is still, in his peculiar way, one of its most notorious personalities, 
We cannot imagine a single being who has ever read a Parliamentary 
debate, or only even heard of one, who can be ignorant of the name of 
Mr Whalley. That name will be associated in his mind with general 
parliamentary uproar, with deafening cries of “ divide, divide!” with 
shouts of derisive laughter, with mimetic screams of “ Sing Whalley! 
sing Whalley!” Many, probably, who have perused descriptions of such 
scenes will have felt themselves moved with compassion when they 
thought of so much contemptuous noise and interruption concentrating 
upon the head of one poor member. “Who,” they will have asked 
themselves, “is this unfortunate gentleman who, rising in his place in 
the House of Commons with a due sense of responsibility to enlighten 
the British Legislature, is met with such indecent demonstrations ?” In 
the first place, Mr. Whalley is one of the members for Peterborough, 
the constituency of which, in spite of the hon. gentleman's eccentricities, 
has remained singularly faithful to him during a considerable series of 
years. In the second place, Mr. Whalley is the sworn foe of the Jesuits, 
whom he believes to be, like a woman, at the bottom of every mis 
chief ; and, lastly, the member for Peterborough has within recent years 
appeared as the staunch and determined champion of the Claimant, in 
whose cause he was even content to suffer martyrdom in the shape of 
a heavy fine and a limited imprisonment. These facts, however, taken 
by themselves would scarcely seem to account for Mr. Whalley being 
the favourite butt of the House of Commons. To be member for an 
ancient cathedral town like Peterborough would be an honour to any 
man ; to be a hater of Jesuits is by no means a singular, and is certainly 
not an unnatural thing ; and even to entertain a conscientious belief as 
to the identity of “the unhappy nobleman” is perfectly innocent, and 
may not be altogether ludicrous. The reason of Mr. Whalley having 
afforded so much amusement to parliament and so much food for 

pleasantry to “ Punch,” is that he pushes his crotchets to such queer 
extremes, and airs them with such charming unconscious comicality. 
Those who are under the impression that the House of Commons is 


an assemblage of gentlemen, all of whom sit in their places for a certaiD 
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number of hours, with adamantine gravity and severe decorum, to make 
laws and to debate on the state of the country, should attend a sitting 
during which Mr, Whalley shall address the House, and they will be 
once for all disabused of their error, The scene they will behold will 
be something like this: From a place two or three benches behind the 
front Opposition bench, the sudden apparition of a little figure, grey- 
headed and grey-bearded, whose face of amiable innocence is fraught 
with anxiety of quite a touching description, and whose hand (probably 
grasping a hat) is swayed up and down with most persuasive emphasis 
as he essays to speak ; all around and in front of this queer little figure, 
an array of members who are behaving in an exceedingly frivolous and 
disrespectful fashion ; some chatting together quite loudly, some keep- 
ing up a persistent chorus of “hear, hear,” and “ divide divide,” some 
guffawing at every sentence, others imploring the hon, gentleman to sit 
down, and some even unceasingly inviting Mr. Whalley to oblige the 
House with a song, _ By this:time the member for Peterborough has 
become quite accustomed to such demonstrations ; and so, nothing 
daunted, he proceeds in dumb show until a lull in the agitation enables 
him im some degree to be heard. At once, with the most unaffected 
earnestness and anxiety, he assures the House that those terrible Jesuits 
are at it again ; that it is they and they only who are at the bottom of the 
Lancashire riots, and that he knows for a fact that the recent death of one 
Scarlet Lady, Pius [X., and the substitution in her place of another 
Scarlet Lady, Leo XIII., has vastly and materially complicated the 
Eas ern Question. Having made this momentous disclosure the hon. 
gentleman procéeds to ramble off on such an erratic and eccentric 
course that it really seems as if he wished to perform the function which 
Dryden ascribes to dreams, and to 


“* Compound a medley of disjointed things, 
A band of cobblers, or a court of kings.” 


But hardly has this vigilant detective of popish conspiracy taken halfa 
dozen steps when the House once more loses patience. The demon- 
srations recommence with double vehemence, and, pertinacious as he 
is, Mr. Whalley has to resume his seat in despair. Of late, as we indi 
cated at the commencement of this sketch, the member for Peterborough 
has become perfectly mute ; and we are bound to say that there seems 
some mystery about such unwonted silence. In all probability Mr, 
Whalley has got on the scent of some Jesuit plot which is more than 
usually dark and devilish ; for the present, he is discreetly dumb, but 
in ashort time he will burst upon the House with a magnificent and 
thrilling éclaircissement. In the meantime, the House of Commons 
will wait with due patience for the utterance of its time-honoured oracle, 
confident that Mr. Whalley will not ton long abdicate the character 
which has made him so distinct a personality of the Imperial Parlia 
ment, 
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XVIII. 
MR. NEWDEGATE, 


Tue Tory member for North Warwickshire makes an admirable 
pendent to the Liberal member for Peterborough. Although the former 
is a perfect representative of what is sometimes called the old high and 
dry ‘Tory, he has yet this feature so far in common with Mr. Whalley— 


he hates and suspects everything that has the slightest approximation to 


Roman Catholicism. His fear and detestation of that mysterious power 
may not be pushed to such absurd conclusions as are those of the member 
for Peterborough, but, nevertheless, he considers that his primary duty 
in life, and his special function in Parliament, is to keep his eye upon 
the movements and manceuvres of that occult influence which Presby- 
terian divines so delight to speak of as ‘“‘ The man of sin ;” and in the 
House of Commons Mr. Newdegate has always been regarded as pre- 
eminently the champion of Protestantism. There are many nervous 
old ladies who cannot go to bed comfortably without first having peeped 
into every nook and cranny, to assure themselves that the house is not 
on fire ; there are others who make a point of looking under their beds 
before they jump into it, for fear a robber may be concealed there. Mr. 
Whalley, in his nervous horror of Jesuits, does, we feel quite certain, 
peep carefully under his bed every night, and if he happens to notice a 
shadow, caused by some article of turniture, at once jumps to the con- 
clusion that it is a follower of Loyala, who must be instantly ejected. 
Mr. Newdegate, on the other hand, waits until he has been authorita- 
tively informed that one of the abhorred fraternity has positively entered 
his house, and is at the moment concealed in it, when he proceeds 
with the utmost method and -perseverance to search every room and 
cupboard. But, on this one particular question, both hon. gentlemen 
may be considered arcades ambo. Mr. Newdegate has sat in the House 
for a number of years, certainly from the time of Sir Robert Peel and 
the great Corn Law tergiversation, and his parliamentary career generally 
gives him a claim to be regarded as perhaps the most absolutely inde- 
pendent Conservative who sits on the Government benches. Nor is 
this all. He is probably the “last of the Mohicans ;” the one true 
surviving representative of those “stern and unbending Tories,” whose 
original hard-and-fast principles upon a variety of questions, have now 
almost become obsolete. Mr. Newdegate, though nominally belonging 
to the educated party, has never himself been educated, He has never 
submitted to the great political tutor ; indeed, it is commonly believed 
that he has always entertained an undisguised dislike of Lord Beacons 
field. This is quite conceivable, for the member for North Warwickshire 
with all his honesty and tenacity, and what is often somewhat heedlessly 
termed, consistency, is a thoroughly one-idead, and wholly unimaginative 
mio ; and to such idiosyncrasies the dazzle and daring of genius | is terri- 
fying rather than alluring. A man with great concentration of purpose, 
vea thoag’s it be Lirected within a very narrow area of ideas, is almost 
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sure to have a strong individuality ; and, therefore, it is not a matter of 
wonder that Mr. Newdegate should always have been, in a particular way, 
a marked personality of the House.. As a champion of Protestantism he 
has specially identified himself with an annual motion for inquiry into 
the conventual and monastic establishments of the United Kingdom ; 
and once he had a great triumph, It was during the reign of the Glad- 
stone Ministry. The hon. gentleman’s motion was actually carried as 
regards one particular stage, and when he walked up the House to his 
place, in order to proceed with the further stages, he was much cheered 
by his party. Mr. Newdegate is a pretty tall man, with a somewhat 
antiquated figure and style. There is a certain stiffness and formality 
about his carriage and address, which suggests that he may likewise be 
a person “ stiff in opinions,” though not necessarily “always in the 
wrong ;” and his manner is marked by an old-fashioned frigid stateliness 
which nearly verges on the pompous, On the occasion to which we 
have referred, he addressed the House in his wonted style of speaking, 
which is solemn and monotonous, and accompanied by laboured and 
artificial action. In the end Mr, Gladstone, after a somewhat jesuitical 
speech, in which he put on an air of well-acted horror at the enormity 
of tender and innocent women being subjected to unsparing inquisition, 
succeeded in getting the motion shelved. The type of Tory whom Mr, 
Newdegate represents is in these days almost an anachronism; and 
while the House has always respected the hon. gentleman for his un- 
compromising integrity, it would yalue him a greal deal more were his 
intelligence in some proportion to his character. 

MOTLEY. 








LAKE PAPERS. 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS, 


NO, II. 
“ We were idlers with the loitering rills 


RR Meer ea a ee nial ey ee 
Our love was nature ; and she peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills : 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That, wisely doating, asked not why it doated, 
And ours the unknown joy.” 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
On Whit-Monday morning we were not ready for our travels 
before ten o’clock. Idle beings! some will say,—to which we can 
only plead that we always outdo the sun himself as to the time 
of retiring. Sol must altogether alter his ways in these parts be- 
fore he beats us as to lateness in seeking rest. 

There in winter—in the dreary December and rueful January 
—when there is no inducement to stir abroad at all; when it is 
only the stoic’s soul, soaring above vicissitudes of weather and 
circumstances with supreme indifference, that moves us to perform 
our duty in sublunary affairs,—in the waist and murky depth of 
the seasons, we rise and attend to our daily tasks whilst he is opening 
his sleepy eye. Don’t let us be chidden too severely. If there is 
any charge as to early rising, let it be broad and general—let the 
months be measured, let the weeks be put into the scale, let all 
the days of the vear be analysed, let the sun be our witness, let 
his appearance be our standard,—and we are sure we shall be 
acquitted, before any jury of intelligent late-sitters. 

Time, it must be remembered, too, is proportioned to tasks. 
If we do a good day’s work, we think it should be valued without 
any reference as to when we began it, any more than as to what we 
have eaten and drunken. Before midnight comes we expect to 
render an account that will make the time of the morning when 
we were astir a matter of no moment. 

This is the opening day for the Lakes, and we found Ambleside 
market-place alive with coaches and machines. It is only a fitfu 
fever, we understand. Whit-Tuesday over, and the region wil 

After witnessing the departure of the vehicles for different 
directions—to seek the watery coves of Winiermore, the trans 
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cendent scenery encircling Skiddaw, the stern grandeurs of Coniston, 
and the august ruins of Furness Abbey,—we ourselves set off for 
the solemn solitudes of the Langdales, whose peaks certainly form 
the cynosure of the mountains. 

We made for Clappersgate, which lies at the southern base of 
Loughrigg Fell, Thenceforward our path lay by the side of the 
Brathay, twin brother to the Rothay, whose joint waters form 
Windermere. A singular fact in natural history is that the char 
prefer the river Brathay for spawning: They will descend the 
Rothay to go up the other stream in November and December, 
Trout, on the other hand, choose the sandy bed of the Rothay. 

The river scenery here is of richly rural character; the broad 
meadows are green to ite very edge, the water seems to have stolen 
a passage through them, woods lie beyond the pasture lands, and 
the view is closed by noble mountains, which the azure distance 
robs of all sternness. 

Having measured the miles from Ambleside, instead of crossing 
the bridge over the Brathey, we turned up to Skelwith Force— 
‘where Beauty loves to bathe,’’ says Christopher North. The 
water is insignificant in quantity, aud the fall is only twenty feet, 
but it is imposing in the boldness of form in which it descends. 
The scene as a whole, too, is grand. Above and below the fall 
the river struggles through a rocky channel ; and to the nortb- 
west—that is, looking up to the fall—we behold, in the far distance, 
the full majesty of the Langdale Pikes. We could not resist the 
call they seemed to give us; it seemed treasonable to retrace our 


steps and approach them circuitously. We determined to go on- 
ward, right on—- 


“ Boy! may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, and true to the line,” 


was our idea for ourselves and Rossallian as we recalled Doane’s 
hymn, familiar to our own youth. 

We, accordingly, did not seek the high-road again; we forewent 
the satisiaction of viewing Colwith Force, and pressed up the 
river-side. Coming upon an opening in a stone dyke, we turned, 
and soon after left a rugged cart-road, and by romantic persever- 
ance attained a path that led over low-lying, verdant, velvet pas- 
tures. In truth, we were in a by-path meadow, with never a 
thought of trespass, and no vision of Giant Despair. We made 
a distant village our object, believing it the one which it finally 
proved to be. Hopeful was our companion, and he is ever a 
sweetener of toil. As we walked gaily over the grass we con- 
gratulated ourselves on the length of way which we saved in 


comparison with the distant circling road we hui avoided, and 
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the labour we saved our feet, in thus pacing over elastic turf 
instead of rugged stone. With Christian we felt, ‘“‘ Here is the 
easiest going.” We saw no Doubting Castle. Now we were ina 
noble country. The majesty of the mountains, in various groups, 
encircled us; the guardians of the respective vales and lakes 
known to tourist fame. Besides all this, we were soon travelling by 
the very side of Ex.rerwarer. It is a broad and rushy mere, 
which will respond more readily than its larger brethren to atmo. . 
spheric changes, and be sad or gay, fiery or demoniac, gloomy or 
grand, according to the very aspect of the heavens and momentary 
working of the elements. To-day it was bright, with a pensiveness 
in it as though it could not yet quite cast off the remembrance of 
its sombre winter moods. It tried to wear a summer smile, and 
we took its good-will as altogether absolving it from the slight 
shade of sadness it wore. 

The village we had marked, takes its name from the mere. 
There, according to our wont, we partook of the tourist’s nectar, 
ale, and listened to the hostess’s thrilling tales regarding the Gun- 
powder Mills, of the place of daring deeds done to prevent 
explosions, and of hair-breadth escapes. 

_ Refreshed, we ascended to the hill that lies to the south by a 
bewery road, and entered Little Langdale. On our way, we 

some sheepfolds filled with lambs newly weaned and their bleat- 
ing mothers. The crevices of the stone dykes, through which we 
came, were all green with the hardy parsley fern, which Southey 
declared to be “the most beautiful of all our wild plants, re- 
sembling the richest point-lace in its fine filaments and exquisite 
indentations.” 

We were now upon the main road—the tourist’s usual track— 
by which we should have come if we had returned to Skelwith 
Bridge. To our left was Little Langdale Tarn, cold and sad,—a 
rayless eye, which answered not to the influences of the rich spring- 
tide. Among the principal mountains behind it, are our name- 
sakes, the Great and Little Carrs—on our right rises the gloomy 
Lingmoor which is the mount of separation between Great and 
Little Langdale. 

At Fellfoot—which is the dignified title given to two farm 
dwellings,—we turned to the right, and made an ascent, which 
reminded us of Buttermere Haws, by which the pass of Honister 
is reached from Seatoller—so wild, so rugged, mountain-guarded 
and bare, is it. 

This brought us, by a suitably harsh and melancholy approach, 
to Brea Tarn. The solitary, forlorn, and breathless place still 
corresponds with Wordsworth’s description in the ‘‘Excursion’’—ex. 
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cept that there are a few plantations now cultivated on the slopes 
of the dark enclosing mountain—Blake Cray. Yet these very 
trees share the general aspect of bleakness, instead of enlivening 


it. Here is the— 
“ Little lowly vale 
A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains.” 
Shut out from all the world: “ the liquid pool that glitters in 
the sun.”” Here ig— 


One bare dwelling—one abede, no more !” 


It is so dreary and heart-oppressing, that we welcome the cuckoo, 
which, 
“ ; il 
Shontsth iaine dings of ot qladder place.” 
Altogether the spot is well suited for the seclusion of a blighted 
spirit, which has had its worldly hopes wrecked, and shuns all 
cheerful aspects of man and nature. 

This reference to the cuckoo brings back to us its ever. 
recurring notes on the wildest parts of the mountain. We heard 
it always on our route, as though every hill had its bird. It 
seemed like a wandering soul of glee, which would soothe the iu- 
habitants of those sombre regions, and we begin to understand how 
the muse of Wordsworth was inspired to write of it with an 
ecstatic pen. . 

The nightingale, too, is a bird of spring, but it is not known 
here. Spring would never visit these places if the herald had to 
be the nightingale. The nightingale is luxurious in its retreats, 
but the cuckoo proclaims gladness in the wilderness. The 
nightingale is a sybarite, his music is the voluptuous promise of 
the rich, purple summer: the cuckoo is a prophet of winter’s end 
and spring-times pleasures. 

Herein lies a matter homely and remote—vulgar and clas. 
tical, prosaic and poetical: it is fitted to the place and time. 
We shall, therefore, suspend our mid-day march, and follow out a 
a few thoughts on— 


SPRING’S TWO BIRDS AND THFIR PLACE IN SONG. 


They cannot be separated. Here the cuckoo is essentially the 
season’s Lird ; but when she has to be mentioned on the written 
leaf she is met! y the much-sung nightingale. On the mountains 
the cuckoo’s Jone voice hos it’s own sweet will: when she wanders 
through the branches of the letterud page she bas a rival. 

The consideration of the cuckoo is one of much importans to 
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this region, and the consideration is no less sweet for this 
contention. Nay, as our decision will be a triumph of delight, 
so will the consideration only be enhanced by the arbitration which 
is bound up in a complexity of wonder, as we shal] soon learn, 
Hark, to their answering strains in the verse of Gray— 


“The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note.” 


When we ask of birds and their songs, as of man himself, 
whence, and of what constitution, we find ourselves, in both cases, 
enveloped and confused with strange apprehensions. 

The nightingale, seeking thick hedges and low coppices, hiding 
im the middle of a bush, secret in the building of its nest, singing 
in the darkness, seems to covet mystery. From this privacy pro. 
bably arise the woeful story—the woeful story of Philomela, who 
poured her griefs to the darkness—and in later years made her 
notes more pregnant by setting her bosom against a thorn. 

But let us listen to the father of song. In the “ Odyssey” 
(xix. 518) he speaks of the nightingale— 


“ Seated amidst the dense leaves of the trees, 


She, frequent changing, poureth forth her voice 
Tone-full.” 


Keighley thinks that that passage is an interpolation, which is 
unfortunate for Homeric copyists. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone may 
have a word to say on the subiect—he may have many—for he 
loves a stricken field of disputation. The mythologist, further- 
more, remarks: “ It is a strange idea, though a very general one, 
especially with the poets, that the note of the nightingale is melan- 
choly : it is in reality cheerfulness itself.’ He then affirms that 
Coleridge was the first who called attention to the fallacy. Therein 
he was, with scores of others, entirely wrong. But suffcient for 
us at this moment is it that the melancholic fancy did not originate 
iu the healthy Homeric times. 

There has, however, been no difference of opinion among poetic 
lovers of woodland music 4s to the magical power of the nightingale. — 
Queen of Song, it has ever been; and, when a woman arises, — 
endowed above all others with vocal powers, the proudest designa- 
tion found for her is “the Swedish Nightingale.” ‘‘ Various. 
voiced,"’ ‘ various-throated bird,’ said Hesiod and Oppian. In § 
this esteem of her song fable has found its inspiration, and sur- 
rounded the bird with fresh marvels. ‘‘It is but to have high 
reputation for any one quality, and the world is ready enough to 
give us fame for others to which we have very small pretentions,” 
said Goldewith, in regard to the bird of wonder. And the world is 


right. Its ideality must be expended on some object: and that 
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object will be the one that reaches the standard of identity in some 
one particular. Ideality has no commerce with the absolutely im. 
perfect. The strong man is beautiful ; the wise man is irresistible. 
Pliny marvelled at the bird that for fifteen days and nights, hid in 
thickest shades, continued her notes without intermission—whose 
notes combined all harmonies—which contended in this sweet strife 
unto death. 

The question that comes to poetic issue is—accepting all that 
fables devise in regard to the nightingale—do its airs belong to 
heaven, or come from the dreary wastes of woe? Sophocles, Virgil, 
and all the later lines of poets, declared the dark sorrows of the 
song, until the grievous complainings of the bird became a dogma 
in poetry. To make the doleful assurance double sure, and bind 
the hand of fate in this matter, Milton condensed all the forerun- 
ning expressions of poésy into four all-potent words, so that thence. 
forth the nightingale should be known to be all of all things 


created, 
“ Most musical, mest melancholy.” 


Milton’s fiat is always dreadful: he gave Christian theology an 
mmortal incarnation of Evil, before which all spiritual ideas had 
to cower or slide away; he gave it, too, an epic hell, Well 
versed was he in the genealogy of the attributes of the bird of 
night. She sang through his verse from his sonnets to his latest years, 
He claims her in his first sonnet, whither the muse, in love, called her 
mate. We find her in his Cornus as the love-lorn and the hapless 
When he, too, sang darkling, he heard the “solemn,” ‘‘ the 
amorous bird of night,’’ ever singing her “love-laboured song.” 
In her song alone could he find an illustration for his supreme 
poetic rapture when his own soul fed 


“On thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.” 


Amidst the felicities of“ Paradise Regained” he hears her “Trill her 
thick-warbled notes the summer long.” His, therefore, was as 
doomful a sentence as Dante’s muse inscribed over hell: as con- 
clusive and immortal as though pronounced by Rhadamanthas. 
The nightingale has been, and must for ever be “ Most musical, 
most melancholy.” 

We demur to Milton's Satan, his hell, and his nightingale. 

For the premises of this question of poésy we shall go back to 
Chaucer, the well.spring of English undefiled, the morning star of 
song, from whom we suspect Milton inherited his love for the 
nightingale, At any rate, love it deeply Chaucer did. Has he 
hot told us, in one of his passionate ‘outcies for communion with 
nature, how he— 
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“ Wolde faine go somewhere to assay, ‘ 
If that I might a nightingale yhere, . 
For yet had I none herde of al that yere, 

And it wastho the thirde night of May ?” 


And, so, in The Floure and the Leafe, he cannot sleep for joy — 
of the spring coming up this way, and he rises from his bed 
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“‘ About the springing of the gladsome day ;” 


and entered into a pleasuant grove. There, to complete the loveli- 
ness, he desires the “ birdis sengis,”’ | 


— 


“ And I, that eerith not yet in no manere, 
Herin the nightingale of all the yere, 
Full busily herk’nid with hert and ere 
If I her voice perceive could anywhere.” 


And when he does hear, is it of melancholy tone? Oh, no! It 
i8—— 


“The nightingale, with s0 MERRY A NOTE.” 


—— Co 


A common inquiry here will be—What said Shakespeare on the 
subject? Why, we rate it that he considered the song of the © 
nightingale with somewhat of philosophic inquisition. As for 
its supreme excellence, he probably deemed it to be overvaluel 
by reason of the time at which it is heard. Through rn | 


declares— 
* } think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than a wren.” 





In which we see a hint of disappointment, from the song of the bird 
not meeting the measure of praise bestowed upon it. af 
Our day-birds have rich, varied, and, some, long-sustained songs. — 
So far from the nightingale in Enyland surpassing, she does nob — 
equal them. Instead of having the wonderful compass and pros — 
longed melody which bave been the admiration of the finest eam 
and imaginations, with us she has a pausing song. Hence, 
take it, the seeming invidiousness of Shakespeare’s 
as marked critical accuracy he refers to the quality of the song. 
takes its tone from the listener’s mind. The argument 
cally drops from the lips of the love-sick Valentine— 


“ What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 
Unless it be to think that she is by, 
And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
Unless I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale ; 
Uniess I look on Silvia in the day, 

There is is no day for me to look upon : 

She is my essence.” 
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Therein lies the honest and complete settlement. The mind 
gives colouring to all the senses. When Jeremy beholds goodness 
and beauty in the sunrise, the sin-struck creature witnesses God 
making himself an awful rose at dawn: whilst the cheerful exiled 
” Duke in the Forest of Arden feels the life there more grateful 

, than that of painted pomp, and finds there ‘* good in everything,” 

this same Valentine with this same philosophy set in a minor love. 
eli. lorn key in the Mantuan Forest 


“To the nightingale’s complaining notes,” 


tunes his distresses and records his woes. 
We think all points of this subject were discussed at the 
Mermaid Club: that in the Falcon Tavern metaphysics of it were 
It lightened by wild wit and canary. . Ben Jonson thereby, probably, 
had his mind made up. The mood might be changeful—the song 
of the bird never. No, no more than the time of its singing— 
Therefore, in his Sad Shepherd (Act II,, sec. 5), he praises— 






the 
“The d of the spring, 
xs The nightingale.” Seema? ee 
lued His friend, Drummond of Hawthornden no less recognised a 


a he cheerfulness in the song: nay, more, an ecstatic uplifting from 
Be earth’s turmoils, spite, and wrongs. 
“Thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres—yes, and to angels’ lays.” 
And this was exactly the experience of Walton, too. “ He that 
bind thould hear, as I have often done, the sweet descants, the natural 


rising and falling, the doubling and re-doubling, of the nightjn- 
gale’s voice, might well be lifted above earth.” 


~ _ The most wonderful reference to the nightingale, before or 
pro. fe “nee Milton, is in Museé’s Duel, translated from the Latin of 
ears Strada, by Richard Crashaw. It is said to be one: of the few 
, we instances in literary history where the translation surpasses the 
With Me “ginal. Never was bird sung as in these melodious, ever-varying 
i lines, and never was lute so sung. Thereiti, the Queen of Song 
ristis @ “ctor in as moving a scene as ever stirred the heart of the tragic 


muse, The bird’s,— 
“Clear, unwrinkled song ;” 


“ As when the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to th’ harvest of death’s field, and woo 
Men’s hearts into their hands ;” 


the feathered minstrels’ answer— 
“ In the close murmur of a sparkling neise,” 
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the sweet whirlwind, that “ makes a pretty earthquake in her 
breas’ ;” the lutanists’ final defiance, when over the strings— 


“ His hands, sprightly as fire, he flings,” 


feeling “‘ music’s pulse through all her arteries,’—make for us as 
pathetic a narrative as that of Griselda. But whilst there is pathos 
in the strife, there is none in the bird’s song. “ Music’s en. 
thusiast ’’ swims in joy—only in her sweet obsequies can there be 
aught of woe. We are aware that the re.production of the story 
from Strada’s ‘“‘ Prolusions” has been undertaken by Ambrose 
Phillips, and also by Ford, in “ The Lovers’ Melancholy. * Charles 
Lamb places the latter above all other versions for harmony and grace. 
Exquisite as it is, we have here our first, and we trust our last, 
difference with Elia on a critical point,—at the same time we 
acknowledge the beauty of Ford’s epithet, which he italicises— 
‘* Mused’s First Martyr.” 

Milton, it is suspected, got the terrible outline of his Satan from 
the translation of Sospetto d’Herode, by Crashaw: it is evident he 
did not apply the same observation to his Museds’ Duel, and that 
in regard to the nightingale he delighted rather to follow tradition 
than verify the vernal truths of his great English forerunners. His 
Titan hands moulded many opinions to the darkening of truth, and 
this nightingale-musical-melancholy Jasted for ages. Then some 
begao to listen for themselves—by some we mean men who have 
the public ear—because we don’t believe that even.a swain heard 
aught but joy in the rapturous song, unless some Silvia was un- 
kind, and made the day as night to him, and music as mourning. 

Fox put on the learned sock, and asserted that the nightingale 
had a ‘‘ merry” note, and brought an array of classic names ip 
support of his opinion. Coleridge later sang— 

“*Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, her delicious notes. 


Leigh Hunt gave his pleasant adjudication, and concluded “ that 


it was a simple matter of association of ideas, and those modified 
by the hour at which the nightingale is chiefly heard.’’ 


Keighley, in giving Coleridge credit for the suppression of o 
fallacy, knew not of Fox's short epistle, or Chaucer's ‘‘ merry” 


note. Coleridge, perhaps, was in the same ignorance ; and, happily ; 
for his memory, De Quincey did not fix on the passage and annex 

it to his “ ee barge of pilfering. “‘ Merry,” 

certainly, descends in a right line from Chaucer; but “ thick — 
warble,” we believe, goes not further back than “ Paradise — 
Regained :” Ve 
 Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long.” 
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But these particular perfumed poetic intricacies we leave. In 
the further portion of our theme lie many verdurous glooms and 
winding, mossy ways, still stranger involutions. If the nightingale 
hath not justified herself by the voice of song, we refer to Keat’s 
Ode as a final measure, Therein hath the bird a pensive, ifaéry 
i wmortality, but no melancholy in itself. As for prose, take the 
following : 

“The nightingale is the little Orpheus of the woods, and the 
true Amphian of the forest . . . To take her pleasure and 
recreation, she will balance herself upon a branch that shakes, to 
dance lavaltoes, as it were, at the cadence of her lighter songs, 
and to match her voice with the silver streams of a crystal current, 
giiding there along. . . . Whence, from so little a bird, so 
bold and pertinacious a spirit? . . . Oh whateportitiswhen 
this little feathered voice, this pretty harmony in the shape of a bird, 
being vivified with music, is even ready to kill herself with singing, 
when she hears the counterfeit nightingale (the echo) to mock her, 
in repeating and returning her whole melody again!” Against 
aught that is sweet or quaint in Fuller, in Sir Thomas Browne, 
aye, or in Jeremy Taylor, we shall match that passage, from a 
book we have never seen, never heard of but in abstract-—written 
in the days of our second Charles, and worthier we think, on every 
score of merit, of preservation than the belauded Grammont. 

Very much more misapprehension hath the cuckoo suffered 
than the other birds of spring: Hoary legends have traduced it: 
and the poets, not recognising that in this, as in all other matters, 
the stars fight in their courses against error, and permit not a 
fugitive existence to literary triflings, have plagued the repu- 
_— of the bird, as the train of feathered bipeds plague her 

ight. 

_ It has not been thought sufficient to visit on her the deserved 
infamy that should attend her getting other birds to hatch her 
eggs. That she lays her eggs later in the day, when the mother. 
bird of the nest is absent, might have led some moralist to select 
her as an example of subtlety. But no! The cuckoo has been 
in great despite. ‘‘ The history of the cuckoo,’’ said Mudie, “ un- 
questionably the most curious bird that visits the island—remains, 
imperfect and mysterious.” So hasit been from antiquity, aad for 
that reason, it has borne the slanders of thousands of yerra. 

Fable showered upon it malignant wonders. Of old time, it 
has been declared that the cuckoo devoured its parent, and became 
exchanged into a sparrow-hawk—Satan was not more defamed; 
but, as though crime and transformation were insufficient indignity, 
the has been set at variance with the nightingale. Here, too, 
Milton gave his conscience away to villanous superstition. 
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“Thy,”— ic. the nightingale,— 
“Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s rill, 
Portend success in love.” 


So wrote he in his first sonnet. We should say that he would have 
written different had it been his last, when he was thoroughly 
impregnated with the potencies of divorce. 

But, indeed, it is from literary tradition alone that these birds 
have suffered; from ancestral worship of ideas, from the intel 
lectual habit of accepting the assertions of authors of renown, 
from the endeavour to improve the already famous expression, 
from the me ital indolence which will expatiate on ancient themes, 
instead of exercising will, invention, or observation. Both birds 
have suffered from the tyranny of books ; but the free country sets 
all right; there the mind, receiving nature’s own impressions, 
speaks a different language. 

As for ourselves, we never heard a rustic disdain the cuckoo. 
On hearing it, especially for the first time in the season, we notice 
that he will stop, and listen for the intermittent notes, and on 
hearing them, say: ‘“ Ah, there’s the cuckoo !’’ in a tone in which 
welcome and gratefulness are blended. Nor is any country with- 
out its vernal rhymes which bubble forth at the call of the 
bird— 

“The cuckoo’s a fine bird. He sings as he flies ; 


He brings us good tidings—he tells us no lies. 
He sucks the small bird’s eggs to make his voice clear, 
And still he cries ‘Cuckoo !’ The summer draws near.” 


The naturalists by no means ratify the statements of the depre- 
ciating poets and the poetic whimsicalities of Pliny. We believe, 
indeed, that there is a clear misprision as to the tuth on the part 
of Shakespeare, who examined nature with the very eye of an 
naturalist. ‘‘ Plain-song cuckoo,” quoth he; and he is as bitter 
against the bird as though it were a Sir Thomas Lucy. His great 
kindliness of heart need nov have been inconsistent in this little 
matter. If it were no more than in gentle remembrance of the 
greetings it must have often given him as he “tossed the fields out 
of Stratford to court Ann Hathaway at the thatched cottage of 
Shottery—if only for that, he might have been just. 


But we suspect that in having been heterodox as to the old 


belief regarding the nightingale, he made a compromise by main- 
taining the jest at the cuckoo. He who peered into the bosoms of 
the “* pensioners tall" of Titania, and so distinctly noted the spots 
therein, singing : 

“ Those be rubies, fairies’ favours,” 
So that when he saw the mole of Imogen it was to bim a lovely 
counterpart, being 
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“ Cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops, 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip,” 


This scrutineer of nature knew well enough the true note of the 
cuckoo. He forswore himself for the bird of night—we could 
swear it. 

Now, hear what the naturalists declare : the note of the cuckoo 
is affected by the state of weather. In drought it becomes hoarse, 
the first syllable being broken in two or three. Therein, we say, 
lies the weather-wiseness of the bird. We know certain beings 
that esteem themselves of more value than many cuckoos, that 
Shakspeare lauds as being in apprehension like a god, yet who 
become depressed not in that feeble organ which produces the 
voice, but in that divine apprehension itself. Yet how quickly, 
and with what sure pressage, doth the cuckoo recover its intona- 
tion! ‘* No sooner does a breeze arise trom the south-west than, 
before a haze obscures the sky, it immediately softens, and is pro- 


nounved quite musically and distinct,’’ 
Goldsmith —a poet as weil as vaturalist—furthermore affirms 


that the cuckoo “ has the most melodious of notes when on the wing 
or about to Ay, surpassing those of the nightingale,” 

On the strength of that declaration our poetic enthusiasm 
changes its direction. We are not any longer going to give away 
our souls as a luxurious boon to the Sybarite of Song. No! We 
shall do justice to the stoic bird. 

The cuckoo, after being invisible for the winter, gratefully 
makes itself known at the appointed tiie. Her voice is the voice 
of nature; it is the true harbinger of Spring. Well may she be 
beloved by the husbandman, fur she punctually declares the return 
of the growth of his earthly treasures. But now, above such 
priceless virtues, we have to glory in the quality of her song. 

First, let us refute the strain of Milton, which implies that 
the shallow cuckoo’s bill, first heard, portends ill-sticcess in love. 
That is by no means a universal opinion ; that is neither a portion of 
the law that keeps the stars from wrong, nor an ordinance that 
Miltou’s averiment will make strong as the pillared firmame tt. 
Rather is it a flimsy assertion, built on stubble. Our popular rustic 
thymes are against it. Here, also, what the Keltic bard, Liywarch 
“ee sang in the misty days before the Knights sat at the Round 

able :— 


“ As long as it seemeth good to the cuckoo, let her sing ! 
The loud-voiced cuckoo sings with the dove 
Her melodious notes in the dales of Cuawg : 
‘ Better the liberalthan the méiser [” 


This last line is considered to be the Welsh utterance of the 
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cuckoo’s song, in the same way that “ Tony Kelley” is the song 
of the bird so named. Afterwards, the Welsh bard continues: 


“ The loud cuckoo that is in every lover’s thoughts, 


Sweet songstress, with her song of content, her voice creates longing : 
She is fated to wander, like the hawk, scuds 
The loud cuckoo by the waters of Cuawg.”’ 


Of somewhat similar import are the Finnish rhymes— 


“ Cuckoo, cuckoo, in the bough, 
Tell me truly, tell me how 
Many years there will be 
Till a husband comes to me.” 


The poet of poets—Spenser—must have been taught in 


nature’s own school, so concise and appropriate is he regarding the 
bird and the virtue of its note— 


“The merry cuckoo, messenger of spring, 
His trumpet shrill hath thrice already sounded, 
That warns all lovers wait upon their king.” 


Be it remarked that in these lines is the token of the dominion of 
pride passing away from the nightingale unto the cuckoo. Chaucer 
called the latter ‘‘ merry,’’ as he well might in the strength of his 
cheerfulness. Spenser gives that quality now to the cuckoo. And 
thus does the lord of faéry land, the voices of Finland and 
of Wales, conspire to put down as fabulous and false that the 
cuckoo is aught but the friend of lovers. 

But come we to later songs. There is that one claimed by 
two bards, Bruce and Logan—which in the second line adopts 


Spenser’s epithet, ‘‘ Messenger of Spring.”” What a heavenly 
melody breathes through those lines ! 


“ What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ! 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green — 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
Ne winter in thy year !” 


Finally, let us see what the cuckoo was to Wordsworth, how it 
stands in relation to the region we are now in, and what he made 
of it. Hear what he says in prose, when declaring what allure- 
ments there are in the lake region between the middle of May 
and end of June. At that time, “there is also an iniaginative 
influence in the voice of the cuckoo, when that voice has taken 
possession of a deep mountain valley, very different from anything 
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which can be excited by the same sound in a flat country.” And 
so he writes of the stars in the passage we quoted in our last 
paper: for all common sights and sounds are invested with higher 
interest in the lakes than elsewhere. 

The signifiance which “that voice’’ had for him is perceived when 
he hearkens to it here, on Blea Tarn—the residence of the solitary. 
To him it is the voice of companionship and joy heard remote— 
it shouts faint tidings of a gladder place—and in that imaginative 
suggestiveness makes the loneliness of Blea Tarn valley more 
melancholy and complete, 

That voice was with him through life. In his age, at Laverna, 
he hailed it, was delighted with— 


“A gratulation from that vagrant voice,” 


and lovingly sped it on its way to climes more near the pole— 


“Voice of the desert, fare-thee-well, sweet bird ! 
If that substantial title please the more, 
Farewell.” 


And it is not surprising that the bard with pleasure hailed 
the old familiar note—since, when oppressed with heavy thoughts, 


“The fear that kills ; 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 
Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills, 
And mighty poets in their misery dead, 
Perplexed, and longing to be comforted,” 


in those hours when pressed down with the burden and the 
mystery of all this unintelligible world, far oftener than the re- 
membrance of the leech gatherer on the lonely moor, did ‘‘ the 
orn —the mountain joy-bird—bring celestial food for his soul’s 
ealth. 

In the prime of his years he had known its beneficent power, 
and sang that one strain, vital in every syllable with his poetic 
philosophy—of a higher mood than has been sung of any bird— 
or of aught beneath the firmament. Hear some of his marvellous 
lines, since we have not space for all 

“O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 


I hear thee and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! Shall I call thee bird, 


Or but a wandering voice ? 

‘Though babbling only to the vale 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
visionary hours. 


of 
Thrice weleome, darling of the spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 
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Anacreon’s “‘ Ode to the Grasshopper ” is full of the revellers, the 
Uncle Toby’s, joyousness ; that of Keats to the nightingale is a dirge 
of beauty and poetry; and that of Shelley to the skylark, one of the 
richest streams of rainbow fancies linked to mournful thoughts: 
Wordsworth’ s poem is the simple music of the morn of life, which 
strengthens and comforts manhood and age, and which will make 
many lives happy and hopeful in ages to come. Beside it all other 
songs seem but pretty, purposeless ‘ditties. 

Pause we a moment ere closing, to catch the remembrances that 
flash like eyes from the lines of the lovers of nature which we have 
traversed. Let us remark how similar thoughts stand apart in 
centuries remote from each other,—io one case app2aring as an 
apothegm—in the other as an articulation of the rapt muse herself. 
Wordsworth calls the cuckoo ‘a voice, a mystery!’’ In the 
exquisite prose description we quoted of the nightingale, it was 
deliciously called “ that feathered voice.”” Now, Plutarch records 
that one, pulling a nightingale, finding but a small body, said: 
“Thou art a voice, and nothing else !”’ 

Such is the law of the restitution of all things. The sanctities 
of Parnassus now lie around Rydal Mount! Grasmere has become 
pregnant with the inspiration of Peneus; the Hippocrene has be- 
come dull—its ancient sheen flashes in the Dudelon; and, in like 
manner, have the richest attributes of the nightingale been trans- 
ferred to the cuckoo—the bird faithful to the North, where 
the luxurious night-warbler never comes—the messenger of joy to 
the very mountains—that voice, merry, and fraught with the bliss 
of visionary hours. 


Since Wordsworth, one other warbler of the Lakes sung of the 
cuckoo : 
“Thou indefatigable cuckoo! Still 
Thy iteration says the self-same thing, 
And thou art still an utterance of the Spring 
As constant asa self TC _ 


Two syllables alone to thee 's were gives, 
What mean they in the dialect of heaven!’ 


Appropriately does this forecast close our considerations. 
“There everlasting spring abides,” averred one of the sweet 
Christian singers—there we may hear the celestial notes, and com- 
prehend the spiritual meaniay. Not without pleasure~—not without 
whispering of higher hopes than those of earth—have these versicles 
from the gospel of nature occupied our visionary rest in Blea 
Tarn. Now we descend from it. 


Clara’s Marriage. 


CLARA’S MARRIAGE. 


So after all you were not there, 
That bright, eventful Monday |! 
“‘ Sun’never shone on happier pair ; 


So whispered Mrs, Grundy. 


Well, certainly the sun did shine, 
Quite cloudless and auspicious ; 

And every influence did combine 
To make the day propitious. 


For one thing—no confounded fuss ; 
None of that stupid bustling, 

When restless females madden us 
With gowns that will keep rustling ! 


But all the wheels seem’d amply greas’d, 


And went as smooth as butter ; 
And everyone was highly pleas’d, 
Without superfluous flutter. 


The bride, in glossiest white array’d, 
Seem’d simply like a vision 

Of something glorious that had stray’d, 
Out of the fields Elysian. 


Oh! you may laugh, and think I rave 
About the lovely fairy ; 

But if you doubt the fact I gave, 
Why ask my sister, Mary ! 


The dress was satin, and the veil 
Of peerless Brussels lace ; 

And up the aisle she seem’d to sail, 
A miracle of grace. 


Of course her rarest gems she wore ; 
The jewel most in favour 


Seem’d that which on her breast she bore, 
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Its shape—a little golden heart, 
With diamond stars outside ; 

’*T was pretty taste on Charley’s part, 
And so observed the bride. 


And then from each small ear there hung, 
Half diamond, and half pearl, 

An earring which a lustre flung 
Upon the blooming girl. 


With these—her father’s gift—a brooch 
Of pearl and{diamond too ; 

A splendid gem without reproach, 
Of quite transcendent hue. 


You should have seen what looks were bent 
On Clara’s every charm, 

As up the crowded church she went, 
Upon her father’s arm. 


I hate pale brides who seem to shrink 
From what their own hearts choose ; 


But Clara was fresh as any pink, 
And red as any rose.' 


She took her place at Charley’s left, 
With perfect self-possession : 
And features not a bit bereft 


Of dignified expression. 


But Charley! Never saw you man 
Stand by the nuptial altar 

Who look’d so much as if he’d ran 
His neck into a halter. 


So pale, s» nervous—woe-begone | 
And when the time arrived 

In which the destined ring’s put on, 
I wonder he surviv'd. 


He work’d and fumbled with it till 
I thought he’d let it fall ; 
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And then his vows he faltered out 
As if he meant to break ’em ; 
T hope whatever comes about, 
He won’t too.soon forsake ’em. 

























But Clare ne’er falter’d, never fear ; 
She felt no bashful chill ; 

You should have been beside to hear 
Her resolute, ‘‘ I will 1” 


Well, picture her. ‘The service o’er, 
Charley and she pass on, 

While the grand organ.concords pour 
The march of Mendelssohn. 


Six bridesmaids Clara had ; six tall 
And young and blushing creatures ; 
Three blondes and three brunettes, and all 
Had, on the whole, good features. 


Yet not one voice was raised to mar 
The general acclamation, 
That Clara was the loveliest star 
‘ Of all the constellation. 


The wedding breakfast, I suppose 
Was much the same as others ; 

A good array of belles and beaux, 
And scores of aunts and mothers ; 


And poor relations by the dozen, 
And neighbours far and near ; 

And ofhe young puppy—Charley’s cousin, 
Whom nobody could bear. 


But I will swear the wine was good, 
The champagne quite divine ; 

And all agreed the festive food 
Was likewise superfine 


“tiuwtt@“e 
Well—pretty a 

A little flowery, and highflying — 

The common case, you know, 









Clara’s Marviage. 


To Clara we drain’d a bumper dry, 
With many a ringing cheer ; 

And Charley murmured a reply 
Which nobody could hear. 


They've gone to Dacre’s country-seat 
To spend their honeymoon ; 

Let’s hope they’re feeling very sweet — 
This genial afternoon. 


Well, here’s a health to Clara Lee, 
The sometime Clara Dacre ; 
May all her path of roses be, 
And fortune ne’er forsake her! 


And drain a glass to Charley, too ; 
(This liquor’s fine and mellow, ) 


Although his words are rather few, 
He isn’t a bad fellow ! 


Matruew SrrTon. 
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TURKEY ‘IN ASIA IN A RESIDENTIAL POINT 
OF VIEW. 


As it is to be hoped— indeed, to be fairly premised —that greater 
facilities for holding landed property, and greater security to 
tenants, will be provided by the Ottoman Government, in return for 
the protection granted generally to Turkey in Asia, it is well worth 
while for capitalists, commercial men, agriculturists, miners, and 
persons with means, of all nations, to consider what kind of 
country will gradually be opened to them for investment, specu- 
lation, or simply as a place for pleasurable residence. There are 
too many points for consideration in what concerns financial under- 
takings to be entered upon here, and we wish simply to point 
out, as briefly as possible, how delightful many places would be, 
either for large or small properties, for country sports or profitable 
residence. Asia Minor, under proper security, would be, as it 
indeed is, the garden of the world. 

Its coasts are too generally known to need detail ; in places, 
especially on the Black Sea, they are too densely wooded to be 
at once available, at others they are marshy and malarious; but 
there are valleys as well as open undulating country of great 
fertility, and expanses of great beauty, as there are also rocky 
caves and inlets, especially on the Mediterranean side, which Greeks, 
Romans, Venitians, and Genoese, especially favoured. 

Proceeding eastward from Constantinople, all the country from 
Scutari to Ismid (Nicomedia), where the fleet was some time 
stationed, is adapted for villas to which luxuries could be trans- 
ported from the capital, but possessing few other advantages. 
The lake of Sabanjah is clear and pretty, but the wooded slopes 
come rather close down upon the waters, which abound in trout, 
cray-fish, and other fish. ‘The plain of Duzchah is park-like and 
splendid. Oaks, enlivened by squirrels, are dotted here and there ; 
there is a river and a lake, but the villages ace at the foot of the 
hills, probably for sanitary reasons. The plain of Boli is fertile 
and extensive, but best adapted for agriculturists. The lower 
portion of the valley of the river Filiyas is exquisitely beautiful, 
We should probably prefer a villa here to any where else. The 
mouth of the yprettanes gh go port petite but it 
is marshy, and, although, like other marshes io country, 
pullulating with wa be unwholesome, There is a medigval 
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castle on a headland, west of the port and mouth of the river, 
but the Romans built their town of Tium (of which there are ex- 
tensive remains), for sanitary reasons, west again of this. Some 
pretty sites are also to be met with on the larger river of Bartin, 
with the advantages of a busy market. town, the native boats nayi- 
gating the river up to the town. 

Eregli presents few rural advantages, but Amaserah, with its 
ruins peeping through a beautiful wooded peninsula, is one of the 
most picturesque spots on the coast. Southwards the lake of 
Isnik or Niccea claims attention, On its north side, between the 
wooded hills and the lake, is a level lawn, dotted with trees, 
which, with hills on one side and water on the other, above which 
rise the heights of the Brusian Olympus (with ‘another great lake 
at its foot), would make one of the most beautiful race-courses 
that can be imagined. These lakes abound in fish, but Nicoa 
itself is so fallen that woodcock may be flushed amidst its ruins. 

The country around Kutayah, Eski Shebr, ‘‘ old town,” and 
Afiyum Kara-hissar is hilly, broken, and wooded, but it possesses 
no peculiar recommendations, nor can Angora be recommended as 
a pleasure residence. The winter is very cold, and the summer 
(when the inhabitants take refuge in huts and gardens on the slope 
of the Elmah Tagh) is equally hot. Between Angora and the great 
Salt Lake, and the plain of Koniyah (Iconium), is the Haimaneh 
or central upland of Asia Minor, a great part of which is left un- 
cultivated and uninhabited. The few villages that exist are in the 
hills around the plain. Wherefore it is thus neglected is difficult 
to determine—possibly the country is not healthy, yet it is well 
cultivated to the westward and towards Sevri-hissar. A very large 
partridge, which seems peculiar to this region, is to be met with 
here. 

Kastamuni is a large town, but undesirable as a residence ; but 
along the valley of the Gik-su are many pleasant little towns and 
villages ; there are also sites to be found around Sinope. The 
valley of the great river Halys presents some remarkable 
liarities, Its mouth, including the port of Bafra, is marshy and 
unhealthy; above, as far as Osmanjik, it flows through rocky 
precipices. The pass by which the high road, coming from 
Tosia, reaches the Halys, at Osmanjik, is very curious, It then 
expands into a limited open space, with khan, fort, and a bazaar, 
er geen the river. Above Osmanjik 
valley of the Hal Bat the miles in extent with a 

the to vus, as Eskilub, a 
lateral valleys among the hills. The. 
DAITOWS ~ ad at eben Kepr or “ bridge,”’ and there is a o 
siderable extent of beautiful and fertile country around 
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Above this, again, and near Kaisariyah, and at the foot of the 
giant Arjish Tagh, it flows through a rocky region, which is suc. 
ceded by the great plain of Sivas or Sevasta. Kaisariyah and Sivas, 
albeit large towns, are not desirable except for business purposes, 
and the plain of Sivas, or Sebasta, albeit fertile in parts, is 
rendered infertile in others by the presence of salt lakes. 

The great feature of this part of the country is constituted-by 
the lofty, extensive, and densely-wooded chains of mountuins, 
known as the Kara Bel and the Chamlu Bel. 

Tokat, north of Sivas, with its houses covered with tiles, its old 
castle, with gigantic balls, remnants of sieges of old, and its 
wooded and fertile valley, is one of the prettiest towns in Asia 
Minor, and there is much pleasant and desirable country between 
it and Amasia; but the latter town is built in a limestone gorge. 
There are, however, delectable sites to be met with in the valley 
of the Yeshil Irmark, as also along its tributary from Nikear, and 
in the country beyond to Kara-Hissar, So, also, on the coast in the 
same region, especially near Samsoun, a choice region, wooded or 
grassy, or cultivated, and only gently undulating, is met with. 

The country beyond Kara Hissar, including Gumush-Khaneh, 
‘‘silver mines,” Erzerum and Trebizond, has been recently the 
subject of plentiful description. Without entering into details, 
our own impression is that Erzerum is by no means a desirable 
place ofresidence ; and although pleasant and picturesque sites are 
to be found on the coast, as in the valley above Trebizond, along 
great parts of the upper and central Tchoruk-Su, towards Kera- 
sun (Cerasus) and the original lands of cherries, towards Batum, 
and in other parts of Armenia, still, speaking generally, the dis- 
trict of Armenia proper has little to recommend it until, at Mount 
Ararat, it gets too near to the Russian frontier to be a coveted 
land. The great plain of Mush, or the valley of the Hastern 
Euphrates (Murad-Su), is singularly uncultivated There are 
towns and villagee in the hills or on their slopes, but the 
ey itself is in a great part abandoned to wild beasts and wilder 

irds. 

Lake Van, on the contrary, beloved by Semiramis for its cool 
climate and beautiful scenery, presents sites enough for a province, 
and tempting enough for princes. So indeed, also, are many of the 
valleys throughout Kurdistan. | 

To return to Central Asia Minor, the great plain of Koniyah, 


many are of great beauty, As to Koniyah iteslf, it is ® large, 
ruinous place, on an open plain, and the Greeks wisely dwell in 
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villages scattered over the hills around, leaving the capital of 
Karamania to the few Musselman fanatics, who take a pride in the 
crumbling edifices which remind them of the past glories of the 
Seljukian dynasty—just as the Osmanlis hold, by the same reason, 
to Brusa, as their Anatolian head-quarters. 

A curious region of the most contrasted contiguration (owing 
to the action of volcanic forces) lies between the plain of Koniyah, 
heralded by the lofty Hasan Tagh, and dominated over by the 
still loftier Argish Tagh. It is more curious than tempting, but © 
abounds in villages and is very fertile. The plain of the Tuz-Gol, or 
Great Salt Lake, is barren, but its environs are fair enough, and 
healthy. It is singularly illustrative of the little interest which 
has hitherto been taken in Turkey in Asia, that we read, ina 
recently published account of the island of Cyprus and neigh- 
bouring country, that “ of the important stretch of country to the 
north and north-east of Tarsus, no map exists!” This, when the 
survey of the Euphrates expedition extended to Marash! Another 
writer quoted Strabo as an authority for the existence of a great 
salt lake—a kind ef Dead Sea—in the heart of Asia Minor, when 
the lake has long ago been surveyed by the author of “ Travels 
in Asia Minor,” 2 vols. J. W. Parker, 1842. 

The slopes of Taurus, both towards Cilicia Campestris and 
Cilicia Trachwa, or Aspera, as they were well and distinc. 
tively termed in olden times, present an infinite variety of 
exquisitely beautiful sites, all more or less wooded, and com. 
manding a view of Cyprus and the Mediterranean, with the lofty. 
Amanus, the wood-clad Rhosus, and the snowy peak of Casius to 
the left; or, looking from Cyprus or the sea, backed by the still 
more lofty snow-line of the Bulghar Tagh, the Allah Tagh, and 
other groups of Taurus; or, if taste should lie that way, secluded 
valleys, inlets, or dells, such as those occupied by Soli, or Pom. 

peiopolis Eleusa, Corycus, and other little ports (known to the 
Levantines as “‘ scalas ”’) in olden times. The whole of the line of 
the Mediterranean shores of Asia Minor abound in these delightful 
nooks; gems of rock and wood scenery, redolent of life in far 
back times; bustling in the middle ages, under Venetian and 
Genoese enterprise, but abandoned and neglected, and scarce 
visited save by the antiquary or the geographer, in modern times, 
Tarsus, a city of renown as the birthplace of St. Paul and of Strabo, 
and beloved by Sardanapalus and Cleopatra, is a well-known 
unbealthy place, and the capital of the country, Adana, except in 
ite mercantile aspects, presents no temptations as a residence. 
The settler would repair to the hills, where at Nimrun, or Lampron, 
the Armenian kings of the Rupenian dynasty held high court and 
festival in the time of the Crusades, The lat -General Chesney and 
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the writer walked on foot from the Kulak Boghaz, or Cilician Gates, 
to Sis, the seat of the Armenian patriarchate, three Jong days’ march 
through a wooded, undulating country, with straggling villages, but 
for the most part uncultivated and singularly void of game, This is 
not the case with the plain of Cilicia, which abounds more than 
any other part of Turkey in Asia in antelopes and flocks of bus. 
tards, as well as other game and wild fowl. Some of the choicest 
places for residence could be obtained for probably a nominal sum 
(they seem in great parts to have no owners, save the /fere 
nature), in the hilly districts north of the gulf of Issus, or on the 
slopes of Rhosus, between Alexandretta and Arsus, Alexandretta 
is a well-known focus of malaria, but not so the hills around it, 
and even Payas, although on the plain, seems to us to be a desir- 
able neighbourhood. Ayas and Kara Tash are other pleasant 
sites, with exbaustless shooting and fishing. So also of Posideum, 
at the western foot of Casius; it would be difficult to imagine a 
more isolated spot, yet one more gifted with natural resources, or 
one better adapted for the site of a large property, or the revival 
of a small town. 

The Bay of Antioch, presenting, as it does, the only available 
opening through the mountain chains that line the northern coast 
of Syria, with Seleucia Pieria at one extremity—a natural har- 
bour at the other—Mount St. Simon crowned by ruins of olden 
times, and the picturesque pass of the Orontes in the background, 
is the gem ofthe coast. There is a mission here, and several 
Europeans have settled at the point, first selected as that of the 
terminns.of a railway to the Persian Gulf; so it has been often 
described, and needs no further eulogy than to say that from 
Antioch, or rather Daphne, renowned for its luxury, to the pass 
by Mount St. Simon, the wooded slopes of the hills, on the south 
of the valley, present as fine a line (some fifteen miles in length) 
for villas as is probably to be met with in the world. |. 

We have got now to the south of Taurus, and beyond that 
the character of the country changes completely—at times fertile, 
but still wanting, for the greater part, in the herbage and trees of 
Asia Minor. We ought, perhaps, to have noticed that there isa 
little-known, yet fertile valley, having several small towns in it, 
north of Taurus, known as the Derendah valley ; the neighbour- 
hoods of Divriki, Arabkir, Malatiyah, and Kharput, also present 
some magnificent sites and pleasant places; but these are really 
so numerous, and so widely scattered, that it is impossible in a 
sketch like this, to do more than hint at the localities most 
deserving of selection. | 

With the exception of the neighbourhood of Antioch, North 
Syria, however important in a commercial and agricultural, point 
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of view, presents but few places desirable as pleasure residentes. . 
The southern slopes of Taurus, as at Marash, and at Besni, are 80 
overrun by lawless Kurds, that it will be a long time (although the 
country is fair enough) before it would be comfortably tenentable. 
As we get to Aintab and Killis, matters improve, but no one would 
think of such sites, whilst there are so many preferable to be 
obtained. Aleppo itself—exept commercially—with earthquakes, 
bad water, and little verdure, is by no.means a pleasant place of 
rétidence. It is the satne with Northern Mesopotamia. Urfab is— 
a beautiful town, and yet it has no particular claims as a residential 

neighbourhood. Harran is the rice g anary of Mesopotamia, but it 

is on an open plain, the fertility of which is due to soil and 

irrigation. Dyarbekir, built on black basalt, is hot, so much 80, 

that the Pasha, accustomed as he was to the climate, asked, why 

being to the north, it should be so hot in summer time. Mardin 

is a bill fortress, with a pretty monastic vale close by. Nisibin 

and Mosul are on open plains. ‘The whole region of Nineveh is 

under cultivatiou, but almost treeless ; in fact, what sites for resi- 

dences are in North Mesopotoinia would have to be sought for in 

the hills, especially in Kurdistan. 

Syria and Palestine, unlike Asia Minor, have been too often 
described to need a lengthened notice. There are beautiful and 
pleasant sites, with wood and water, and proximity to the sea, to 
be met with in the neighbourhoe! of Latakiyah, Tripoli, and 
Jebail, and indeed all along the western foot and slopes of the 
Ansairii bills and Lebanon, and many have already adopted Bayrut 
as a place of residence, from its advantages as a frequented port. 
Beautiful sites are also to be found in the plain of Esdraelon, around 
the Jibal Ebal—at Nabulus, or Sebastiyah—but with the excep- 
tions of some tavoured spots—as the rose gardens of Damascus and 
Sharon, and the oak, arbutus, fir, and ilex forests of Bethel, Gilead, 
and other well-known districts—occasional mulberry, fig, pom- 

te, and olive groves, and rare vineyards—the cedars of 
banon, the Turkish oak, the carob tree, the terebinth tree, 
the Biblical oak, the sycamore and the sycamore, a few rare 
paims, and the beech and oleander—there are in reality but few 
woods or groves—once sacred to an idolatrous worship —remaining 
in South Syria and Palestine. The country, as is also well known, 
is very hot in summer, and few things, save strong religious. asso- 
ciations, or economical or commercial considerations, would tempt 
to a residence in regions not always favourable to the health of 
Europeans coming from milder climates. 

There are beautiful sites to be met with along the valleys of 
the great rivers Euphrates and Tigris. The most prominent on 
the fornier river are Bulis, the site of one of the ** paradises ” or 
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parks of the Persian Satraps, but now treeless. Rakkah, the 
favourite summer residence of Harun al Rashid, with a lake-like 
expanse of the river, clad with wood on the left bank. Zelebe, the 
marble town of Queen Zenobia, with a grove and medimval castle 
on the left bank, and Anah, with its wood-clad isléts and aqueducts 
teeming with vegetation, Almost.all along the course of the river 
the re-entering angles are occupied by alluvial plains, known as 
Hawi by the natives, which are open to cultivation, plantation, or 
the establishment of colonial centres. . 

The Tigris is less favoured than the Euphrates in this respect, 
Its upper portion flows through a rocky, succeeded by a fertile, 
region, Its central portion to Bagh-dal, “the garden of Dad,” 
lies through a wilderness, and its lower portion, unlike the 
Euphrates, which is an almost continuous date grove (when not 
marshy), is for the most part covered with tamarisk and other 
jungle, the abode of innumerable francolin—the pretty ee gl | 
pheasant of the country—but also abounding in boar, and wild 
animals, among which are the cheetah or hunting tiger, and some 
lions. Old Mosul is a pretty site, and Kalah Shergat is on a 
plain with jungle, a temporary site for a sportsman; bat the 
natives themselves, by having gathered together in the modern 
towns of Kirkuk, Arbil, and others, show that the modern state of 
the country, demands, for health aud comfort, the neighbourhood 
of the green valleys, the wooded slopes, and the snow-clad peaks of 
the mountains of Kurdistan, 

The colonisation of Asiatic Turkey may not be possible in the 
strict sense of the word; but, if a proprietary class were intro. 
duced, like the planters of Ceylon or Assam, or the Mauritius or 
Jamaica, the whole face of the country would be soon changed, 
and colonisation would follow. In the meantime, all who have 
money to invest would find here a safe, pleasant, and profitable 
e.uployment for it ; iron will soon be in demand for railway com. 
tuunication, and the pulse of our home markets will be quickened 
to send manufactured articles to places hitherto almost inaccessible, 
Barring difficulties that may arise from religious, racial, and other 
political prejudices, which patience and forbearance will. gri 
overcome, should such arise (which it is to be hoped will not, be 
the case), the results of the policy embodied, in the Anglo.Turkish 
convention may be looked forward to as replete with almost, untold 
promises for the future, and may, indeed, lead to a revolution in 
the centres of civilisation on the: face of the earth, 
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THE LOVE OF LENNOX. 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 
CHAPTER I. 


CARLTON JUNCTION, 


CaRLTON JUNCTION is one of the most important junctions in Scot- 
land, but particularly so on the 11th of August. The reason is 
obvious. August the 11th is the day immediately preceding 
August the 12th, and August the 12th is, as all sportsmen are 
aware—and probably most of the civilised world are aware of it, 
too—a day sacred to the slaughter of myriads of a well-known 
and delicious bird called the grouse. This being the case, thou- 
sands of sportsmen may be discovered throhging the platforms of 
Carlton Junction every 11th of August, en route for the moors, 
where the grouse is usually slaughtered. 

That particular August the 11th on which Lennox Lovelaee 
stood trying to gulp a cup of scalding tea in the refreshment- 
room of Carlton, witnessed perhaps a more extraordinary congre- 
gation of travellers, and, consequently, a more extraordinary scene 
of agitation, than usual. Whether this was owing to an unusual 
increase of the population of England during the preceding months, 
or to a considerable development of her financial condition, which 
bad caused more moors than usual to be taken, it would be some- 
what difficult to determine; nor does it seem a question worthy 
of grave speculation. But to watch the platform it seemed as if 
‘* great Anarch” had indeed come again, or else that an asylum 
of lunatics had been turned forth to “ wander at their own sweet 
will.”’ 

Four trains were on the point of starting for their several 
destinations. There was the Limited Mail for the north; there 
was the Express for the south ; there was a long lumbering Parlia- 
mentary which hoped to reach the distant city of Gracechurch 
somewhere about midnight; lastly, there was a trim little train 
consisting of four carriages only, standing on a loop-line, and 
which contemplated a simple journey of twenty miles. To and from 
each of these trains persons of all classes were rushing in a frantic 
and seemingly irresponsible manner. How on earth was everybody — 
and everybody’s goods and chattels to drop into their proper places ? 
eas for strayed wives in one direction; wives 

unting husbands in another; children searching for papas 
and running away from him ; papa chasing children and roaring 
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after them in vain; nervous mammas followed by excited nurses 
laden with babies; mammas nurses, and babies bundled into 
wrong trains, and having to be bundled out. again by indignant 
porters; old gentlemen rushing about everywhere and nowhere ; 
old gentlemen growling and swearing; young sportsmen talking 
in groups’; very young gentlemen, just loose from school, swagger- 
ing up to officials and putting pert interrogatories about their luggage; 
lonely old maids working themselves up to a great state of fussi- 
ness, and thinking it energy ; gamekeepers scrambling after escaped 
pointers; porters running people off their legs with trucks; 
porters pacifying distressed spinsters; porters slamming doors ; 
porters ringing bells; porters yelling and rushing and bouncing 
and tumbling. 

Such were a few of the features of the Carlton platforms. But 
suddenly, as nt the waving of an enchanter’s wand, order asserted 
itself over the weltering chaos Everybody found whom everybody 
wanted ; everybody dropped into their proper places; luggage 
vanished ; trucks disappeared ; porters seemed fewer ; and, without 
obstacle, blunder, or mishap, the south Express dashed out of 
Carlton Junction; the Parliamentary roused up its lazy energies, 
and wended its course towards Gracechurch ; and the little train 
on the loop-line puffed noisily away on its limited travels. The 
Limited Mail alone remained. A porter took up a bell and clanged 
it three times, while another porter put his head in at the refresh- 
ment-room and shouted, ‘‘ Any more for the North train ?” 

‘‘There,’’ said Lennox, giving a shilling to one of the in- 
teresting young ladies who are frequently found superintending the 
dispensation of tea and coffee; “that is for a cup of tea which 
has burned my lips, and which I have only half finished.”’ 

He just managed to scramble into the Mail as it moved from 
the platform. After that Carlton Junction was quiet for some 
hours; and, when, late in the night, a heavily-ladén cattle-train of 
prodigious length dragged its weary.looking body through the 
station without stopping, the only notice taken of it was on the 
part of a porter, who remarked to a brother official : 

“The Mail was gay late, I doot; but that’s a next-door 
neebour ’Il gar her come mair speed.’’ 

Of the four trains which we saw leave Carlton, it is with the 
Limited Mail alone that we have to do; for it contains the dark 
youth of the refreshment-room, and of him we must not lose 
sight. 

The train sped well and swiftly for many miles on its way to 
Arundel, that extensive city in the north of Scotland, which was 











to be the terminus of its course. It stopped for some minutes at = 


the town of Radborough, immensely behind time. Determined — 
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to make up for this, it shot over the country like some mad living ; 
creature, thundering, screaming, bellowing. As it cast the — 
landscape behind it, and pointsmen and telegraph wires vanished 
from before its face; as it crashed heedless through a hundred 
stations, it seemed as if flying from the pursuit o! some terrible 
demon that was on its track. Snatching a breathing-space at 
certain stations, it catches up passengers in a kind of tremulous 
hurry, and then, again, speeds wildly on. Night descends with 
the sablest of wings, and its darkness relieved by the youngest 
of moons. Some eight miles from the station, where the mail is 
next to stop, there is a tunnel of considerable length. Into this 
tunnel the train hurtles, belching out smoke and sparks from its 
fiery throat. But, as it comes roaring to the other end, suddenly 
there is a great quiet and dying away of speed, and it crawls 
forth with wheels that seem to have lost the power of turning, 
and a funnel that has ceased to smoke. Then, as_ its last 
carriage is but half unveiled to the air, it comes to a dead 
stop, its engine puffing out jets of steam in feeble spasms, which 
quickly subside altogether. The cause of all this is thatt he 
fire-bed of the engine, being old and worn, has given way in the 
middle of the tunnel, and all the fire has fallen through. This 
is no slight catastrophe to occur eight miles from help, and the 
whole train is agitated from end to end. 

“ Anything behind us?” asks Mr. Lennox Lovelace of a guard 
who is passing, in his endeavour to persuade the anxious heads 
that are peering into the darkness to draw themselves in again and 
remain tranquil. 

“No, sir—no!”’ the guard replies, sharply ; “ nothing but a 
slow goods train, which won’t be up for an hour after we have 
got to Arundel.”’ 

A man is sent back into the tunnel with a lamp, which he is 
to wave to anything like a locomotive which he may chance to meet. 
This is merely to satisfy the anxieties of several nervous pas- 
sengers, and not as a measure of necessary precaution. 

Another man is despatched along the line to the next station 
of Melodrum, with instructions to return at full speed on the firat 
engine which he may come across. Ten minutes of awful sus- 
pense elapse after the departure of this individual, and then a 
strange and distant grumbling is heard in the tunnel. It comes, 
as it were, in fits and starts; now it seems to have died away, anon 
it is heard in a kind of spasmodic roar; but there is something 
about it which instantly fills all hearts in the paralysed train with 
a fearful dread. 

“A train in the tunnel, and pursuing us!” is the universal 

ht, and most make a scramble to the doors to leap out on 
the opposite bank, on which the young moon is sleeping quietly 
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The majority, however, are reassurel by the guard, who deel 

that there is not the slightest cause for alarm, and the ladies 
especially resume their seats with anxieties allayed. Not so 
Lennox Lovelace. Since the accident occurred he had never left 
the step of his compartment. At the first sound of that rumbling 
he listened attentively till it was repeated. He felt no doubt as 
to what it was. 3 

‘‘Don’t try to persuade me,” he cried to the guard, who began 
to remonstrate. ‘‘ There is a train in the tunnel following us. 
Jump out instantly,” he continued to the passengers in general, 
“if you would save your lives.”’ 

Then, seeing-a young girl vainly endeavouring to open the 
locked door of her compartment, he cried : 

“Quard, refuse to open the door at your peril,” and taking the 
lady by the hand scrambled with her up the bank. 

He was not a moment too soon. 

That rumbling in the tunel had deepened into a roar. Like 
some wild beast that had long been stealthily following on the trail 
of its prey, the cattle train rushed suddenly out of the sombre 
cavern and dashed upon the Limited Mail with a fury that seemed 
living, and with a fearful noise. After this, the moon, so celes- 
tially serene by contrast, looked down upon an appalling spectacle 
—trucks and railway carriages pounded down into each other 
and shivered to atoms, an engine cut clean in two and shrieking 
out the remainder of its steam, and underneath the universal 
wreck, the bodies of the half-buried victims, whose groans and cries 
filled the night with horror. The young lady clung to Lovelace in 
terror, but without screaming or fainting. 

“Tf you will stay here,”’ he said, ‘‘ I will see if I can be of any 
use down there. But, first of all, let me throw my overcoat over 
you, for you are shivering with cold. 

‘But do be quick, and help some of those poor people,” she 
said imploringly, as she took his coat, ‘‘ Never mind me. do 
go |”” ! 

‘* Had you any friends with you in the train t” he asked, as he 
ran down the bank. 

“No; not one.” 

When Lovelace was gone, the young lady sat down on the 
grass with the coat thrown loosely over her shoulders, and watched 
what was going on below. The moonlight, streaming over her, 
showed her face to be nearly as as iteelf, It 
lovely face. Every feature was well-formed, and the whole 


A 


tenance was cast in a mould of harmony ani proportion. 
expression indicated thoughtfulness and page ARR, wn 
especially to be noticed in the full blue-grey eyes, arched by 
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and exquisitely.formed brows. Her small and well-built head was 
clothed with an opulent mass of deep chestnut hair. When Lennox 
Lovelace ascended the bank, after giving all the assistance he could 
in extricating the sufferers, the beauty of her face was revealed to 
him for the first time as it shone in the moonlight, and ashe looked — 
upon her welcoming smile, he thought her the brightest vision of 
female loveliness he had ever beheld. 

“ Have they managed to save any ?” she asked anxiously... 

‘Nearly all, I am glad to say, who could be saved. We have 
got out every one of the wounded from under the carriages, anda 
train has already arrived from Melodrum filled with surgeons, 
that they will soon all be attended to.” 

“But were there none killed ?’’ asked the lady. 

**Only three. It is most miraculous,”’ 

“ Had it not been for you I might have been the fourth,” she 
said, looking at Lennox with deep gratitude. ‘‘ But how are we 
to continue our journey,” she went on. ‘‘ Shall we have tom 
main here all night ?”’ 

‘*T should hope not, for your sake,’’ said Lennox. “ A traim 
from Melodrum will be up very soon, and we shall be able to reach 
Arundel to-night. Do you go as far as Arundel yourself ¢”” 

“ Yes, the whole way.’ 

“Then I can see you safe to the end of your journey,” said 
Lennox. 

‘I accept the escort thankfully,” she replied with a smile 
which half revealed a row of perfect teeth. ‘‘I fear the Brassee= 
I mean the people | I am going to—will be very much alarmed at 
my non-appearance.”’ * 

‘* The Brasses !'’ exclaimed Lovelace. ‘“ Why, that is the very 
name of the family I am a going on a visit to! How strange if 
we are bound for the same destination! My Brasses live at® 
place called Pinkie House, close to a little village called Strath | 
briggan, a few miles from Arundel.” . | 
‘*That is where my Brasses live,’’ said the young lady, a 





































“ How delightful!” cried Lovelace; ‘‘ but how singular! 
shall not have to separate, after all. No doubt you are going, 
me, on a visit to them. I only hope it will last for the 
time.”’ 
“T am not going on a visit,” said his companion, with a¢ 
blush. “ I am the new governess--Miss Strangways.”’ 
Lennox Lovelace now noticed for the first time that 2 
Strangways’s travelling-dress, although singularly neat and t 
ing, was made of the plainest material, and seemed to indica® ~ 
‘generally that its wearer was in narrow circumstances, “TR 
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lovely creature, with so patrician a grace, obliged to earn her living 
as 8 governess |” he murmured. ‘I must try to learn her history, 
forI am sure she must have seen better days.” And Lovelace 


having found an empty compartment, got in with the governess. 


CHAPTER Il, 
AN ERRING SAINT. 


On the evening of the railway accident the family of Brass was 
assembled in the drawing-room of Pinkie House. It consisted of 
Mr. Brass, his wife, his mother (an old deaf lady of fourscore 
years), and his two children, Miss Rebecca and Miss Phosbe Brass: 
In addition, the Rev. John Mucklewhyme, Free-Kirk minister of 
the parish of Strathbriggan, had, what he called, just stepped in 
to take a cup of tea and have a “ crack ’’ with that illustrious 
“mother in Israel,’’ Mrs. Brass senior. Mr. Brass was lord of the 
manor of Strathbriggan. His estate, though not remarkably 
extensive, was amply sufficient to maintain himself and his family 
in perfect comfort, nay, even in moderate luxury. He was able 
to keep a carriage and pair, and likewise a donkey-carriage for the 
children, with,.of course, a donkey to draw it. Mr. Brass was 
naturally a man of kind heart and warm affection, but unhappily 
he suffered from two dire afflictions—he was wife-ridden and he 
was priest-ridden.; in fact, considering the conduct of the elder 
Mrs. Brass, we may add that he was mother-ridden. Mr. Muckle- 
whyme was the priest: who rode him, though Mr. Mucklewhyme 
thought he was a minister, and not a priest. When tho split, or 
what is more popularly known as the “ Disruption ’’ occurred in 
the Scotch Church, Mr. Mucklewhyme, aided by the two Mrs. 
Brass, had insisted upon Mr. Brass “coming out.”” Mrs. Brass did 
“come out,’’ and was now a devoted adherent of the Free Kirk. 
It was generally thought that since he had done that act of 
heroism, the soul of Mr. Brass had greatly prospered. His mother, 
who, from her venerable age and deep experience in such matters, 
was a high authority, declared that it needed “ special grace” for 
anyone to do such athing. As for his wife, she thought him as 
burning and shining a light as the great Dr. Chalmers himself, 
Who headed the secessionists, and was Moderator of the First Free 
Assembly. Mr. Mucklewhyme considered the act doubly 
cant, because Mr. Brass was a “‘ laird,” and could give the infant 
Kirk substantial support, besides affording a brilliant example to 
others of his class. Nevertheless, in spite of his exemplary conduct 
and of all the epiritual privileges he was supposed to , Mrs. Brass 
rarely smiled, and never looked happy. His sallow wore an 
habitual expression of solemn melancholy. This evening is no 
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exception ; he looks far from a comfortahle saint as he reada his 
Scotch newspaper. When Mr. Mucklewhyme enters, shakes him 
by the hand and inquires particularly after his health, he seams 
be overcome with a distressing nervousness, and replies, in a di 
and half-articulate voice, “Quite well—quite well, I thank you! 
never was better in my life.’’ 

Mr. Mucklewhyme looked doubtfully at him for a moment, and 
then sat down beside the venerable Mrs. Brass, who immediately - 
applied her trumpet to her ear to catch his edifying remarks, . Mr 
Brass hid himself behind his newspaper, as if he would fain ms 
himself unconscious of the gaze of his three overseers, which, fa 
some reason or another, seemed to be concentrated on him. 

“Is Mr. Brass completely and thoroughly recovered. from his 
late indisposition, do ye think ?’’ asks Mr. Mucklewhyme, applying 
his lips to the old lady’s trumpet. 

Mrs. Brass shook her head portentously, glanced severely at 
her son, and muttered something about marks of spiritual de 
clension. 

Mrs. Brass junior groaned deeply, and, looking sorrowfully at 
her husband, remarked, ‘‘I almost fear me there are some pre. 
monitory symptoms,’’ ; 

‘God forbid!" said Mr. Mucklewhyme, fervently. ‘On 


commence to lapse from grace, and who can tell where it 
end ?” 
“The beginning of sin is like the letting out of water,” mm 
peated the grandmother, adjusting her spectacles on her hi 
backed nuse, and exchanging a large family Bible, which she had 
on her lap, for an equally stupendous edition of “‘ Matthew Henry's 
Commentary.” This remarkable person, who, from the quantity” 
of piety with which she was credited, was usually mentik 
among the folk of Strathbriggan asa‘‘ Mother in Israel,” ‘‘ an aged 
Lois,” “an advanced saint,” or “a deep-experienced believer,” : 
enerally sat with a row of favourite tomes on either side of het 
These were, for the most part, the family Bible, or ‘‘ Mr. Henry's 
Commentary,” “ The Confession of Faith,” and“ The Ten Year 
Conflict.” Nothing delighted her so much as to get some one @ 
whom she could dilate upon “ Predisruption times,” or the great 
“* Disruption” itself. Then did her aged eye wax brilliant, and 
















































withered nostrils dilate like that of the veteran charger who 
more the battle: then did she flourish her trumpet, 








seiziag Tha ton Youre’ Cuniot,” pens pemege alter pang, Tm 
its pencil.marked margins. Mr. Brass, being quite aware at 
re yen were directed, rustled his newspaper f 
time to time, but took care to keep his bead behind it. 
_ What fatal delinquency could it be with which the 
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gentleman was charged? Had Mr. Miicklewhyme, been asked 
the question, his answer would have "been ready. Mr. Brass had 
committed two enormities,—during the celébration of the Sacra- 
ment, last “ Lord’s Day,” he had risen at the commencement of 
the first ‘ address,” and, on the plea of sudden iliness, had left the 
church ; secondly, when his family returned home, some two hours 
afterwards, it was discovered that Mr. Brass hai gone for a walk 
toget rid of his ailments. Now, it happened that in Strathbrig- 
gan, as in many other Scotch parishes, the sacramént was cele- 
brated only twice a year. It was therefore a hi:h festival, carrying 
with it privileges the more inestimable because so rare. | 
It was preceded by important preludes; there was what was 
called a “‘ Fast Day ’’ on the previous Thursday, and a “ Prepara. 
tion Day” on the previous Saturday. The day itself was replete 
with every kind of devotional exercise in addition to the sacra- 
mental office. Mr. Mucklewhyme ascended his pulpit with his black 
Geneva gown (that suggestive \uniform of Calvin), apparently 
freshly embellished for the occasion; he uttered a longer prayer 
than usual, he read a longer chapter in the Bible, he delivered a 
more elaborate and spacious discourse. Then began the special 
performances of the day, in which Mr. Mucklewhyme was as- 
sisted by two of his brethren from neighbouring parishes, 
were the delivery of ‘‘ addresses’’ during what was called the 
“serving of the tables; '’ in plainer language, while the con- 
gtegation were partaking of the sacramental elements, Mr. 
Mucklewhyme and his coadjutors alternately pronounced a kind of 
extempore homily or exhortation, all of which reached their climax 
when the first-mentioned minister once more mounted his pulpit, 
and closed the proceedings with a general summing-up which almost 
realised the dimensions of a second sermon. For any communicant, 
especially « persou so conspicuous and influential as Mr, Brass, 
to leave the church in the middle of an “ address’’ was an act 
which could only be justified by the most pressing attack of ill. 
hess ; but when it was found that the offender was both able and 
ee to take an hour’s walk, instead mh going straight home and 
ing in a doctor, the crime was obvio one of a highly aggra- 
vated character. ’ 
_ “T would ask, Mr. Brass, what was the particular and prevail. 
ing cause which operated to bring on the sudden indisposition with 
which ve were troubled on the Sacrament Sabbatht’’ inquired Mr. 
Mucklewhyme. 

“ I was seized with a violent pain which compelled me to leave 
the church," replied the unfortunate gentleman for the fiftieth 
time, and shy his newspaper nervously. 

“A violent pain? Ay, ay!" continued the inquisitor, 
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“So violent that I almost screamed,’’ said Mr. Brass a 
“Tt must have been very severe ." 
‘* It was simply agony.’ | 

“A mild attack of a slightly choleraic character, I suppose 

** Possibly so.” 

“ Yes, yes,” groaned Mr. Mucklewhyme thoughtfully. “Ve 
missed a rare privilege in the concluding portion of Mr. a 
grand address, Mr. Brass. 

** And it was a grand one,” put in Mrs. Brass junior. 

** What is that you’re saying about ‘ grand,’ Mary ?” asked ie 
grandmother, the word in question having found its way 9 
trumpet. 

‘* We were talking about Mr. Cromarty’s address last Sa 
mamma, and Mr. Mucklewhyme remarked that it was a 
one,”” : 
‘Grand, no doubt, it was," said the old lady ; “for well dol 
remember the addresses Mr. Cromarty would give on the platforms 
during the ten years’ couflict, and/a nhost mighty privilege it must 
have been to listen tohim at theZord’s tablei’’ she exclaimed, 
looking significantly at her son, and smiting energetically on the 
back of Mr. Henry’s Commentary. 

“I've no doubt, Mr. Brass, that you regretted the necessity to 
withdraw,” said Mr. Mucklewhyme. 

of did, very much; but it was impossible for me to remain.” 

“ Just so,” said his tormentor with that half-sceptical air which 
is more irritating than downright incredulity. ‘* Just 80, just sop 
we have not the ordering of these matters. Would the pain, now, 
you complained of be of long continuance.’ : 

“It continued for some minutes after I got out of Church,” 
replied Brass, giving an irritable rustle to his newspaper. ‘ 

“ And you've had no recurrence of the ailment since ¢"’ : 

“ None whatever.” * 

“ And you feel just in your usual condition of good health.” 

““T never felt better in my life.” 

‘* Extraordinary !"’ exclaimed the minister. “ Well, but now, 
Mr. Brass, it would have appeared the more prudent course to have 
gone straight home and summoned Dr. Stuart. — 

“And the more godly,” put in the delinquent’s spouse, with 
emphasis. : 

“ Ah, Thomas, Thomas,” groaned the ‘‘ mother in Israel,” “ the 
first lapse from grace, and who can tell the end thereof?’ For 
that unfortunate hour's walk lay the head and front of Mr. Brass’® 















































“T felt a craving for a mouthful of fresh air, and thought 
giod walk through the fields would revive me, which I thiak § + 
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“Oh, Thomas, don’t, if you have any concern for your soul’s 
interest, aggravate your undeniable backsliding by trying to find 
excuses,” said his wife, imploringly. 

“ Better far confess it with penitence aad humility,’’ said th 
grandmother, severely. ‘‘ To think of you, Thomas, my own son 
and one whom I was proud to think got grace to stand firm for 
the crown rights of his Redeemer, and to come boldly out at the 
Disruption along with other worthies ; to think, 1 say, of you, above 
all men, neglecting the table of the Lord for a careless and 
e heedless strolling about the meadows, and that, too, at the very 
time of the serving of the tables, thereby giving great occasion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme,—oh, it’s heartbreaking! 
it's truly heartbreaking!” Tears poured from the mother in 
Israel’s aged eyes, and her unfortunate son felt himself in a most 
distressing and even criminal position. His wife sobbed softly, 
and Mucklewhyme blew his nose loudly with his large blue cotton 
pocket-handkerchiet. 

“Tt’s just that which I’m afraid of,” said the latter, ‘the 
great scandal that may be occasioned in our midst ; indeed, I fear 
me much that it is already the prevailing topic in the parish. 
Many a one has opened upon the subject to me.’’ 

p “T feared as much,—I feared as much !”’ groaned Mrs Brass 
junior. ‘‘ It is no light thing to be easily forgotten.” 

‘It’s the more commented upon, you see, because of Mr. 


oo 
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h Brass occupying, such a conspicuous place amongst us,” said 
; the minister. ‘“ He is, as it were, a beacon, a city set upon a 
“— bill, which all look to as an example and a guide.” 

“And to think that such transgressing comes from a Free- 
. Churchman, an original Disruptionist!” cried the grandmother, 


indignantly. ‘* What will the Establishment say to us now? will 
they not point the finger of scorn and deriding, and cast it in our 
teeth that, though we could sacrifice well-nigh our all of ther 
‘Town rights we yet cannot keep holy the Sabbath day ?”’ 

“I—I thought at the time,”’ began the culprit, apologetically, 


“that a good walk would be the best thing to put me right, and 
} that, therefore, under the circumstances, it was fully warranted.” 
_ “Tt is not to be disputed, and the principles of the Kirk bear 
‘tout that, walking on the Sabbath is justified if it be on works 
! of necessity and mercy,” said the minister; ‘* but——"’ 


a4 “But in this case it was not justified,” cried the grandmother, 
= vehemently, “To have retired to your chamber, Thomas, tor 
meditation and prayer, with respect to the solemn services of the 
day, woeld have been better for soul. as for body.” 

“The truth is, I—I did pause,” begun the tleman. 

‘‘ Silence, Thomas !"’ cried bis mother, we Pi more 
Palliations. You should not have paused, but have stopped.” : 
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‘‘QOh, do not add to your original fault by excusing it, dear 
Thomas, I beseech you!” said his wife. : 

“It’s the terrible scandal that I’m principally afraid of, sir” 
said Mr. Mucklewhyme, as he went to the tea-table to get his 
empty cup refilled by Miss Rebecca Brass. 

This young lady was about sixteen years old. Though not 
exactly pretty, she was decidedly well formed. Her face was 
interesting from its general intelligence and an expression of 
melancholy thoughtfulness which was seldom absent from it. Her 
character was intensely reserved, so much so that it was a constant 
source of irritation to her mother and her grandmother, both of 
whom were bent upon seeing her give some outward token of 
what they called “a change of heart.’’ They could find no 
positive ground of complaint ; she went through the dreary religious 
routine of the household regularly and patiently ; what exaspe- 
rated them was that the moment mamma, or grandmamma, or 
the minister attempted to draw her into revelations of her own 
spiritual feelings, her lips became immutably sealed. On one 
point, too, she showed active resolution; she firmly refused to 
become a communicant. Her grandmother often hinted that she - 
feared Rebecca was “a cast-a-way.” ‘That indefatigable saint” 
relentlessly subjected her granddaughter to a daily course of read. — 
ing in the various volumes which she held sacred, at the end of 
which her drowsy senses were assailed with learned dissertations 
on the doctrines of election, free grace, justification, &c., and the 
thrice-told tale of the Disruption. During these ordeals, Rebéoca’s 
face betrayed little except a certain expression of weary resigna- 
tion, and occasionally a transient gleam of contempt. To have 
seen this melancholy girl mechanically performing her household — 
duties, or seated automatically during “family worship,” you — 
might have supposed her almost as impassive of heart as impassive — 
of countenance. Yet this was not the case. In a deep though 
undemonstrative way, she clung passionately to two beings—her 
father and her sister Phebe. While the former was u ing 
the inquisitorial process already alluded to, Rebecca had looked up — 
once or twice from the magazine which she was reading, and 
darted a glance of rage at thy tormentors. Her sister Phasbe was — 
of an opposite temperament. Some two years younger, the funereal 
and depressing influences which environed her had, as yet, failed 
to damp her gay spirits or to mar the innocent freshness of her 
beauteous childhood. In vain had Phabe’s mother tried to make — 
her a primitive puritan, in vain had Pbcbe's tried 
to transform her into a precocious Disrupti 
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prayers, the long services, the continual prayer-meetings ; mamma’s 
exhortations and grandmamma’s preachings. The buoyant natur® 
of achild, still fresh with the glittering dews of “that imperial 
palace whence it came,” is a perpetual protest against such morbid 
Caricatures of a divine system. Phcebe’s golden hours were the 
drives in the donkey-carriage with Rebecca. Their late governess, 
being an elderly lady of chilly tendencies, usually preferred walk. 
ing; so that the girls had their drive to themselves, picking up 
Miss Tulloch, if she wished it, on the way home. This matter of 
the drives was what chiefly troubled Phesbe with regard to the 
coming of the new governess. | 

‘‘Do you think Miss Strangways will like walking as much as 
Miss Tulloch, Becca ?”’ she whispered to her sister. 

“ How can I tell, darling, till we have seen her ?”’ 

“T shall ask her the first thing when she arrives. How pro- 
voking it will be if she always drives with us! I hope she will 
be thin and chilly.’’ 

“Perhaps she will be fat and warm,” said Rebecca, with a 
little smile, which, with her, was almost an event. 

“Goodness! I hope not !’’ cried Phoebe ; “for then she will be 
certain to prefer driving. If she really isa big woman, "Becca, 
we must, at any rate, make her get out going up the hills, for 
Soloman’s sake.’’ 

‘*T hope she won’t be so big as to upset us," said Rebecca. 

“If she does she will never ask us to drive her again, you 
may depend upon it,” said Phoebe, burying her face in her handy 
kerchief to hide her exuberant chuckling from her elders, _ 

“T hope she won’t be a disagreeable creature, anyhow, whether 
she is fat or thin, or walks or drives.’’ 

‘You wouldn’t like her to be with us when we went a certain 
road, ’ Becca.”” 

‘‘ Hush, dear, for Heaven's sake !’’ whispered Rebecca, turning 
carlet, and glancing uneasily at the other side of the room. 

At this moment Mr. Mucklewhyme approached with his tea-cups 

“The least degree less than a full cup, if you please, Miss 
Brass, and perhaps a stick or two more of sugar than you put in 
the last,” said the minister. ‘‘ No doubt, lassies, you've been 
listening to the conversation we've been holding for the last hour } 
It has had its disagreeable side, but there have been some remarks 
made which must have afforded you instruction,” continued the 
Minister, in a half-patronising tone. 

“We are out of school, just now,” said Rebecca, curtly, and ” 
handing Mr. Mucklewhyme his cup, which she had nearly half- 
filled with sugar. ‘‘ There is a time for everything, and we don’t 

Want to be instructed in the evening. fie 
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tress has not arrived yet. I couldn’t help catching some very 
rude things which were said to papa, though.” 

‘¢Such a fuss about papa’s taking a walk on Sunday!” said 
Phebe. 

‘‘Tt was all about that and his coming ‘out at the sacrament 
last Sunday, ’ Becca.” 

‘‘T should think papa knew his own business best,”’ said 
Rebecca, looking at Mucklewhyme. ‘‘ Whether he chooses to 
walk about all Sunday or not, is at least no concern of anybody 
else.’’ 

“Oh, but you know, Rebecca, my love, it is exceedingly sinful 
to do such a thing; it is not observing a consistent Christian 
walk,” said Phoebe, with arch irony. ‘ For my part,” she 
whispered with a merry chuckle, “I don’t see why you and I and 
Soloman should not have our turn sometimes, and scamper about 
on the moors till the church-bells begin their horrid ding-dong.” 

“‘ Hush, dearest !"’ said her sister. ‘“ If Mucklewhyme hears 
you it will get to grandmother, and then you'll be packed off 
to bed before Cousin Lennox and Miss Strangways arrive.” 

Mr. Mucklewhyme, who instinctively dreaded the sarcastic 
turn which Kebecca could give to her replies, stole back to his 
seat, cup in hand. 

“Unless the train has been unusually late it is quite time 
Lennox and Miss Strangways should be here,’”’ remarked the younger 
Mrs. Brass, looking up’ at the clock. 

“This being the 11th of August, it is to be expected the traffic 
on the line will be considerably heavier than usual,” said the 
minister. ‘‘ Might I ask, Mrs. Brass, if the young lady who is 
coming to you as governess is, like Miss fulloch, a Presbyterian.” 

‘*] am sorry to say she is an Episcopalian. I left no stone 
unturned to procure a sound Free Churchwoman, but without 
success. In these days of organs and choristers, and altars with 
candles, and other Ritualistic idolatries, it seems the fashion for 
_ young people to forsake the Church of their fathers.” 

‘*But are you not afraid of the influence this lady—Miss 
Strangways, I think you told me was her name—may have ovef 
the girls, Mrs. Brass ?’’ 

“‘ It was that very fear which made me hesitate for some time #0 
take her; but she has been for so long a time governess in thé 
family of my dear friend, Lady Glendower, and has received such 
an excellent character from her, that I at length made up my mind 
to engage her, trusting to my own strict supervision and the ceas®- 
less care of an ever-watchful Providence to preserve my darling? — 
from any contamination. With good Miss Tulloch, as you know, 
T could leave every part of their education; Miss Strangway# 
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shall only allow to superintend the secular part, at the same time 
strictly prohibiting her to talk to the girls on religious subjects 
either in school hours or out of them. But my new governess is 
very young, Mr. Mucklewhyme, and Ido not doubt but that if 
you, or I, or my dear mother there, with her great experience, were 
to talk seriously to the girl we might, with the Lord’s blessing, 
turn her from those Episcopalian vanities into the right way, and, 
who knows? send her back across the Border a staunch and faithful 
adherent of our own beloved Kirk.” 

“Tt would be indeed a labour of love and work of mercy!” 
said Mr. Mucklewhyme, nodding his head slowly. ‘“* But I greatly 
distrust anything in the shape of episcopacy, and especially this 
new-fangled set they call Ritualists, whom I hold to be only a 
more subtle revelation of the ‘man of sin.’ If Rome is the 
‘woman in scarlet,’ we may call Ritualism the woman in 
magenta,”’ 

Mr. Mucklewhyme’s strong points were ‘‘ Sabbath obser- 
vance’? and ‘*the man of sin.” He was uncompromising on 
the subject of the former; there must be no trains run, no letters 
opened or written, nor even a walk in the open air except to 
church, or for purposes “of necessity or mercy.”” As to the 
‘‘man of sin,’? he seemed to find him everywhere, and to see 
him in most things. He was really haunted by him; people 
said that the minister was in the habit of looking under his bed 
every night for fear of thieves; may it not rather have been for 
fear of the ‘‘ man of sin ?”’ 

“Ts it the new governess you're talking about, Mary?’ 
asked the grandmother.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

‘‘ What is her name ?” 

“ Miss Strangways.”’ 

“Buried up to her ears in Prelacy, Latitudinarianism, 
Ritualism, and all such soul-destroying rubbish, isn’t she?” 

“She is a member of the Church of England, certainly,”’ said 
Mrs. Brass, a little nervously. 

‘* You'd better say a member of the church of the old serpent 
while you’re about it, Mary. Miss Strangeways, you said, was the 
name of the young woman, She'll be allowed none of her strange 
ways in this house so long as J’ve any rule in it, I can tell 
It confounds me altogether, Mary, to think what you were t 
when you had so little consideration for your children’s soul- 
interests as to introduce into the house a person of Miss 
ways’s principles—little more than a heathen, and just the 
marrow of a papist.” 

_ “Miss Strangways, mother!” cried Mrs. Brass, applying her 
lips to the trumpet. 
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“Well, well; Strangeways or Strangways, there's little 
difference between the two,’’ said the old lady, testily. ‘It wasa 
black day, Mary, mark my words, when you engaged this care- 
less and misguided young person in the room of that godly and 
enlightened, and consistent true Kirkwoman, Miss Tulloch. 
Moreover, do you suppose that when it is noised abroad that the 
the new governess is an Episcopalian, people will not begin to 
hint that you and Thomas are yourselves lapsing into a latitudi- 
narian and careless condition calculated to offend weak souls; the 
more so,”” thundered the mother in Israel, ‘‘ since that sad lapse 
of Thomas's on last Sabbath.day.”’ 

** Lady Glendower, you know, mother—’’ began Mrs. Brass, 

Lady Glendower !"’ shouted the old lady ; “away with your 
Lady Glendowers! Don’t Lady Glendower me, Mary. Who is 
Lady Glendower, forsooth, that she should recommend people no 
better than heretics, to a godly and gospel-loving family? What's 
my Lady Glendower but a time-serving woman of the Establish- 
ment? What made her ladyship hesitate to come out at the 
memorable Disruption with that noble band of covenanting 
saints, but the fear of the world and the love of filthy lucre! 
‘Demas hath forsaken us, having loved this present world?’ And 
because Lady Glendower chooses to patronise harmoniums, and 
chantings and bymnesinging, and Episcopalian governesses, and 
the rest of their Erastian iniquities, you, Mary, are to take her 
ladyship’s word for gospel on matters pertaining to your own 
children’s eternal welfare? If Lady Glendower's going to obtaiu 
such a soul-ensnaring and soul-destroying influence over this 
house, the sooner she goes to the bottomless pit the better !"’ 

Mrs. Brass was beginning some words of vindication, when a 
servant entered and handed her a telegram. She gave a slight 
start on reading it, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Great God! an accident! 
listen to this :— 

‘‘Limited Mails run into near Melodrum; three killed. 
Those unhurt able to continue journey to Arundel to-night.” 

“A terrible dispensation of Providence,’ murmured Mr. 
Mucklewhyme. 

‘*God Almighty grant the two we are expecting may have 
been protected in the hour of danger !"’ said Mrs. Brass, ‘* We 
will have worship at once, and then, Rebecca, you and Phebe 
must go up to bed; Mr. Brass and I will sit up in case they 
should arrive late to-night, or in the first hour of the morning.” 

Accordingly Mr. Mucklewhyme conducted a lengthy family 
worship, and poor Phabe had to go to bed without having an 
opportunity of discovering whether Miss Strangways was a thin 

woman and loved walking. | 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE GOVERNESS IS LATE FOR PRAYBRS. 


Durtne the journey to Arundel Lennox Lovelace obtained the 
confidence of his fellow-traveller with regard to the history of her 
fallen fortunes. She told him that she was the only daughter of 
Captain Strangways, an officer in the Indian army. Her mother 
died when she was almost an infant, and all that she could res 
member of her was that she was very beautiful, and thata kiss 
from her lips was the last thing which she felt when she fell asleep’ 
at night, and the first when she awoke in the morning: 

Some years after his wife’s death Captain Strangways retired on 
half-pay. All the money he had was deposited in the Agra’ Bank. 
The bank collapsed, and the Captain was ruined, Theshock was too 
much for him, and in a few months he died, leaving Alice Strarig- 
ways literally a penniless orphan. Fortunately, if Aliee’ had 
little money, she had abundance of talent, and all her gifts had 
been cultivated with assiduous care. Through the interest of a 
brother officer of her father, she became governess in the family of 
Lady Glendower. There she had lived very happily for five "years 
being treated by her employers in every way as au equal, and 
findiug unfailing interest and satisafaction in the mental training’of 
her devoted pupils, the Ladies Ethel and Amy’Jones. But; in 
course of time, these two charming girls grew out of their pupilage 
ai well as out of their short frocks, and’ the services of Miss 
Strangways were no longer required. Lord and Lady Glendower: 
determined to afford their daughters the useful education of travel, 
and the family departed from their native shores with the intention 
of exploring the Holy Land and other interesting countries. Never- 
theless, Lady Glendower took good care that the governess should « 
not be left homeless, and she secured her her present situation in 
the family of Mr. Brass. Alice was at this time one-and-twenty. 
The travellers did not reach Arundel until past midnight ; and it 
was when Phobe Brass was sleeping soundly, and beholdingin a 
dream a fat governess tumbled out of the pony. carriage.and kicked 
by ‘‘ Solomon,” that they drove up to Pinkie House. Mr. and Mis,’ 
Brass, who had both fallen asleep in their arm-chairsy started» 
up when they heard the loud ring at the door-bell. 

“It’s them, Thomas, you may be sure,” said the latter with a» 
yawn. 
“I hope it is,” said the sleepy Sabbath desecrator, stamping — 
on the floor with his right leg; which’ was full of ** pinswand+ 


Mrs. Brass embraced’her nephew repeatediy, andiwith immense. 
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emphasia of affection ; to the governess she gave her hand, and, 
after declaring her thankfulness for her preservation, expressed a 
hope that Miss Strangways would at once retire to her bed-room, 
and on her knees offer up praise for the “ travelling mercies ”’ with 
which she had been accompanied. Mr. Brass welcomed the two 
with the kindly courtesy which was characteristic of his nature, 
and told Lennox that guns and game-keeper were at his disposal 
did he not feel too tired, or too shaken by the incidents of the 
day, to shoot grouse on the auspicious 12th, the dawn of which 
was already beginning to break Lovelace, who was the most 
ardent of sportsmen, declared he would not miss celebrating the 
sacred occasion on any account, and betook himself to bed, to 
dream of uncountable grouse and Miss Strangways’s unapproach. 
able eyes. 

“Well, Thomas, what do you say to my nephew?’ said Mrs, 
Brass, when the two had vanished. ‘ A handsome, manly fellow, 
don’t you think ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; but I am so sleepy that I shall be able to 
have a better look at him to-morrow. 

‘* Sleepiness nor anything else will not, I hope, interfere witb 
your prayers at the bedside,’’ said his wife, sternly. ‘‘ You've 
much, much to be thankful for, and, perhaps—something to ask 
forgiveness for. I hope Rebecca will take to Lennox,” she con- 
tinued to herself, as she took her candle. 

Amongst the Free Church section of the Strathbriggan com- 
munity Mrs. Brass had acquired the special reputation of sound- 
ness in the faith and heavenly-mindedness. How deplorable, then, 
that a scheme so intensely worldly as the concoction of a marriage 
between Lovelace and Rebecca should take possession of that 
hallowed bosom ! How was it that such a woman, when she 
heard that her nephew had returned from India an opulent man, 
should invite him to Pinkie House to shoot grouse, with the de- 
liberate intention of forcing her daughter to marry him, provided 
he could be brought to accept of her? That is a problem which 
we will leave to Mr. Mucklewhyme and other Strathbriggan 
authorities to solve. 

Lennox Lovelace was at this time about thirty years of age. 
He had gone out to India twelve years previously, and had now 
returned with a very fuir fortutie. He was in the prime of his 
manhood, ani in full vigour of bealth; and, when Mrs. Brass 
beheld him she murmured to herself that he was just the man for 
any mother to be proud of as a husband for ber daughter. During 
the few moments before family prayers, in which the members of 
the household assembled for breakfast, Mrs. Brass presented her 
nieces to Lovelace, doing all that Jay in her power to make the 
introduction of Rebeoca as significant and effective as possible, 
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“This is the first time you have ever seen your cousins, I think, 
Lennox? Don’t you think Rebecca looking remarkably well? A 
tall girl for her age, eh? Since Miss Tulloch has left us she has 
not devoted herself to her piano as much as she ought to; but now 
that Miss Strangways has come she must set wo with a will, and 
then, Lennox, if you have a taste for music, | fancy you will 
have a treat.”’ 

‘* My love for music is a passion ; so that your playing to me, 
Rebecca, will really be a treat,” said Lennox, smiling on his 
cousin. 

This reply caused his aunt’s scheming old heart to throb with 
hope. ‘‘If he is so fond of music, and taxes to dangling over the 
music-leaves of an evening,”’ she said to herself, “it will likely 
end in something between ’ Becca and him.” 

Rebecca looked uncomfortable, not to say displeased, at her 
mother’s words, and, after shaking hands rather stiffly with 
Lennox, she walked away to her accustomed seat in a recess of the 
room. Phoebe eyed her cousin with great curiosity, and smiled 
cordially as he kissed her; but her disappointment was great on 
seeing no governess. 

‘* Mamma,”’ she exclaimed, “ hasn’t Miss Strangways come t’’ 

“To be sure she has, but probably I forgot to tell her that the 
custom in this house is to have worship punctually at half-past 
eight. You’d better 1un up to her room, Phosbe, and tell her we 
are waiting.” : 

“Little, you may be sure, Mary, cares an Episcopalian 
whether she attends the family altar or not,’’ growled the grand- 
mother, who had just hobbled to her arm-chair. 

Phoebe knocked at the door of the governess’s bedroom, and a 
Pleasant vuice said, ‘* Come in.” 

Phoebe opened the door, and, without saying anything, stood 
staring at her new preceptress, who lay smiling and snug beneath 
the blankets. 

‘Are you one of my new pupils?” asked Miss Strangways, 
with a charm of manner, which captivated Phabe at once, and 
made her mentally contrast it with Miss Tulloch’s austere deport- 
ment,” 

“Yes,” she said, advancing to the bedside. ‘* Miss Strangways, 
are you fond of driving ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, my dear, I am, on the whole, especially in this kind 
of weather,”’ said the governess, laughing. ‘* Why do you ask ?” 

‘* Because "Becca and I have a donkey-carriaye, and a donkey 
called ‘Solomon,’ and we often take a drive in the afternoon ; out of 
school-hours, you know.” 

“TI see, And you would like me to drive with you! It is 
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very kind of you to ask me. I will go with pleasure, you may be 
sure.” 


Phoebe’s countenance fell a little at this. 

“Miss Tulloch never drove.’ she said thoughtfully. “She 
always walked and let us pick her up on the way home. Miss 
Tulloch was frightfully thin, you know, and had to walk a great 
deal to keep her circulation warm. They say fat people are fondest 
of driving. Are you a thin or a fat person, Miss Strangways ?” 

“ What a funny girl you are, to be sure!’’ cried the governess, 
laughing violently at the earnest way in which the question was 
put. ‘* You must judge for yourself when you see me dressed. I 
think you will find that I am neither the one nor the other, but 
between the two. Come and kiss me, and tell me your name. I 
am sure we shall like each other.’ 

“T like you already, Miss Strangways,’’ said the pupil, as she 
flew to the embrace of the yoverness ; and she thought to herself 
that driving Miss Stranyways would be very different from driving 
Miss Tulloch. 

‘*My name is Phebe, and my sister’s is Rebecca.” 

‘“* Both Scripture names,” observed the governess, 

‘Yes, mamma and grandma wished us to be called after some 
Bible people ; so ’Becca got her name from the Old Testament, and 
I from the New.” 


“At this moment Mrs. Brass’s sharp voice called from the 
bottom of the stair, ‘ Phabe’!”" 

**Oh, I say, Miss Strangways!” cried the little maid in conster- 
nation, “I quite forgot to tell you mamma sent me up to say that 
we were waiting for you to come down to prayers.” 

“To prayers?’ said the governess, aghast. ‘‘ Why, 1 am not 
up yet. When do you breakfast, dear ?’’ 

“ Immediately after prayers.” 

** And how long do prayers generally take ?”’ 

“Oh, quite three-quarters of an hour,” said Phebe, sighing. 

“I think I could manage to dress in that time. Will you tell 
your mother I am very sorry to be late; but I was so tired when I 
went to bed, and then that frightful accident has haunted me ever 
since it happened.” 

***Beoca and I were afraid you were killed. You must tell us 
all about it by.and-bye, Miss Strangways,” said Phobe, as she 
hurried downstairs. 

“T though as much! what could you expect?” said the grand- 
mother grimly, as Phabe gave her mother the 


“She's not very fat, and she's not very thin, but awfully nice,” 
whispered Phabe, as she seated herself beside Rebecca. 


“Phasbe !”’ cried Mrs. Brass, as she opened the family Bible 
and commenced the 18th Psalm. 
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RECENT RESEARCHES IN CILICIA. 


Tae ancient province of Cilicia, constituting the Pashalik of 
Adana, uuder the Turks, is the nearest coast of the mainland off 
Cyprus, now occupied by England. It has been more or less 
explored by many travellers, and the rich and fertile portion, which 
constituted Cilicia Campestris, was trigonometrically surveyed by 
the officers of the Euphrates expedition, so far as to bring the 
survey of Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort in Karamania, in con- 
junction with the Bay of Antioch. The comparative geography 
of its passes and gates, so renowned in past history, has been 
detailed in the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” (vol. 
viii. p. 185) and its antiquities discussed in a work entitled “ Lares 
and Fenates; or Cilicia and its Governors, published by Ingram, 
Cooke, & Co., 1853. 

A good deal has been done however in recent times, towards 
unravelling the geography and history of this most interesting 
province, an now that, by the occupation of Cyprns, we shall be 
thrown into immediate contact with it, a few words concerning 
these additions made to our previous knowledge, will have a chance 
iz meeting with more attention than they otherwise would have 

ne. 

A welcome addition to what was previously known, appears in 
the Bulletin de le Société de Geographie for January and February, 
1878, by M. C. Favre & Mandrot, illustrated by a map on a large 
sca!’ which, however, leaves much to be desired, since it leaves as 
a blank marked as Regions, Montagneuses Non-Eaplorées the 
countries traversed and laid down in the time of the Euphrates 
expedition, between Kulak Boghaz or ‘‘ the Narrow Strait,”’ and 
Sis, and between Sis and Marash. On the other hand, Messrs, 
Favre & Mandrot have by their visit to Topra Kalessi or “ rock 
castle,” Asmaniya and Tchordaa Kalessi, done much towards elu- 
cidating the vexed question of the pass over Amanus, by which 
Darius was enabled to get to the rear of Alexander the Great's 
army, and they have been apparently the first to ascertain that the 
celebrated Ailan Kalahsi or the “Castle of the Serpents,” is 
separated from the other heights of the Jebel Nar or “ Mountain 
of Light,’ to the south, by the bed of the Jihan Su or Pyramus. 
“Curious thing,” remark the travellers—‘“ the river instead of 
turning round the point of the chain, traverses it by a kind of. 
defile which separates the rock of Ailan from the rest of the chain, 
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and leaves only a narrow pass between the mountain and the 
water.’’ The illusion is perfect, for owing to this abrupt turn of 
the river, whether viewed from the east or west, the castle seems  - 
to stand at the extremity of the ridge, and has been thus repre 
sented in the map attached to ‘‘ Lares and Penates ; or Cilicia and 
its Governors, (1853). 

Starting from Alexandretta, the ruiuous old gateway, known 
to sailors as Jonas’s Pillars, attracted the attention of Messrs. Favre 
& Mandrot, as it does of all travellers, whether coming from the 
north or the south. The peaks of Mount Amanus approach 
nearest to the Guif of Issus at the point, and there can be no 
doubt from ruins on the shore and at the foot of the hills, that the 
space between the two was enclosed by two walls through the 
southern of which, the gate constituted the highway. Neitherour 
travellers, nor M. Langlois, noticed these fragments of ruin, 
although they surmise the existence of a wall, yet they are, 
as also the stunted trunks of palms, rarely met with in North 
Syria. 

Mesars. Favre & Mandrot say all these passages of Amanus 
were known in antiquity as the Syrian pulai, pyle or gates. But it 
bas been shewn in a Memoir on the Cilician and Syrian Gates in | 
vol. 8 of ‘Journal of Royal Geographical Society,’ that the 
different passes or gates, known in actual times as the Kulak 
Boghaz or ‘ Narrow Strait,’’ Kara Kapu or ‘‘ Black Gate,” Sakal 
Tutan or ‘‘Jonas’s Pillars, anc the pass of Baylan, were known to 
the historians of the expedition of Cyrus, and of Alexander the ) 
Great, as well as to the Greek and Roman Geograpbers, by 
different names, all easily identified. ‘The Assyrian Gates of 
Willebraud of Aldenbourg were the pass by Asmaniya. The ruins 
of Jonas’s Pillars, are depicted in the same memoir, present nothing 
but the sides. Messrs. Favre and Mandrot could not determine if 
they belonged to Greek or Roman times, but consilering the 
‘antiquities of the pass—the Gates of Cilicia and Syria of Xeno- 
phon—and the gates—par-eminence—of Quintus Curtius and 
Arrian—they seem to have been of Grecian origin,—probably of 
the time of the Macedonians or Seleucids. In the middle ages 
they were known as Passus Portellae or Portella, and Willebrand 
describes the arch as existing in his time, and being of white 
marble. They became toll-gates in the time of the Armenians. 
Both Langlois and Favre and Mandrot notice the river Kersus, 
now called Sari Saki, with a village of same name, and which we 
have identified with the Andricus of Pliny. Both names having 
allusion to crocodiles and crocodile- worship. 

Above the village are the ruins of a medieval castle, for which 
Favre and Mandrot could only get the name of Sakal Tutan, but 
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which Langlois correctly called Merkez, as it is designated in the 
Itinerary from Constantinople to Mekka. Sakal Tutan meaning 
the “ Beard Catcher,” and used figuratively for a difficult pass, or 
a pass with tolls, is applied to the gates generally. It was known 
to Willebrand by the name of Canamella, as also as Castellum 
regis nigrum, and further as Nigrinum. This latter name was 
corrupted by the Armenians into Neghertz, from wheuce its 
modern name of Merkez. In the times of Paul Lucas its iron 
gates were still extant. A summer pass Jed hence over the moun- 
tains, named Bagras-Beli-Boghaz, and the Syrian side of this 
pass was defended by a fortress called Gastim, by Willebrand, and 
which was occupied by the Templare, who were first driven out of 
it by Leon II., and re-established by the kings of Armenia, were 
finally expelled in 1268 by Malik al Mausus, Prince of Hamah. 
On our visit to the rains of this last-mentioned castle we found 
some arrows, which belonged to the Middle Ages. This was in 
winter time, :nd when it was proposed to the villagers to cross the 
mountains at that point, they disposed of the suggestion by inti- 
mating that it was impassable even to birds! It is difficult 
indeed to understand why such a pass should have been ever used, 
except when the more open and easy, and not distant pass, by 
Baylan, was in hostile bands. 

Of Bayas, ancient Baiae, Favre and Mandrot merely intimate 
that it is a village on a little river, with two castles and a garrison. 
Langlois is still more reticent. None evidently visited the castle 
on the sea shore, which is at some distance from the town ; and 
the Bazar and Mosque—the first being a covered continuation of 
the highway from Constantinople to Mekka—constitnte one of 
the most compact little specimens of Mussulman architecture to 
be met with in Syria. 

Passmg Shuk Marzivan, the Deli Chai or “ mad river,’’ the 
renowned, Pinarus and Ergun with its orange groves, Favre and 
Mandrot arrived at the remarkable basaltic ruins, known as Kara 
Kaya or “ Black Rock,” and which with Captain Mansell they 
indentify with Issus, afterwards Nicopolis, according to some. But 
the priority of discovery and of identification lies, we believe, in 
the ‘‘ Memoir ’’ previously quoted, and which was published in 
1838. There is a difficulty, however, connected with this identi- 
fication, which, as Messrs. Favre and Mandrot reserve minute 
archelogical details to a future publication, it will suffice to notice 
here. M. Landrot and others have sought for Issus on the 
Pinarus, where fragments of ruin of a different order—chiefly 
marble blocks—are to be met with. This, because 
Curtius describes Alexander as raising altars at Nicopolis, on 
banks of the Pinarus, to celebrate his great victory, and Nioopolis 
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has been said by Stephanus Byzantinus to have been first called. 
Issus. But Strabo and Ptolemy, both better authorities, speak of 
Issus and Nicopolis as two different places. Hence the altar 
have been raised on the banks of the Pinarus, at the site distin. 
guished by the Macedonians as the city of Victory, and Iseug 
have been at the site now known as Kara Kaya. 

Messrs Favre and Mandrot travelled north from Issus, whilst 
Langlois travelled direct from the Kara Kapu or “ Black Gate” 
to the Pinarus ; so neither visited the fragmentary ruins described 
in the “‘ Memoir”’ as existing, on the ancient high way,. between 
the “‘ Black Gate’’ and Issus. With regard to the “ Black Gate,” 
Langlois contents himself with quoting the ‘‘ Memoir,” but he 
confounds the supposed ruins of EKpiphania or Issus, with 
Myrianadrus which lay to the south of the present Alexandretta. 
Messrs. Favre and Mandrot say that a rivulet and the marshes of 
Issus have disappeared. But the first, of very brief course, andi - 
in which we have shot wild duck, would not be crossed in the dis. 
ection taken by the travellers, and, as to the marshes, they were 
near the Pinarus, not near Issus. 

Two hours travel, partly over the plain, partly by a defile, . 
through the hilly range which stretches from Amanus to the bills 
of Missis at Kurk Kulak, brought our explorers to Topra Kalabai 
or “Stone Castle,’’ another basaltic ruin. This was on the read 
marked on the map attached to the ‘‘ Memoir,” as leading to the 
Upper Pass of Amanus—the pass used by Darius when he got to 
the rear of Alexander’s army, and the Assyrian Gates of Willebrand. 
There were on this road, according tothe Antonine Itinerary, first 
Aliaria, 13 M. P. from Nicopolis, which would correspond with 
the distance of Topra Kalahsi from the Pinarus, and then Ger- 
bedissus, 15 M. P. beyond, and which would thus correspond with 
Asmaniya, but if Nicopolis was the same as Issus, Aliaria, would 
have to be sought for at Asmaniya, which would correspond best 
with the remainder of the Itinerary, hence to the Euphrates, within 
which space we have only Gerbedissus 15 M. P., Doliche 20 M. P., 
and Zeugma or “the ferry” at Rumkalah 24 M. P. Messrs. 
Favre and Mandrot are quite right about its being a level plain 
from Topra Kalahsi to the Pinarus and Anazarba, the maps were 
wrong in making the river flow north of the Durdun Dagh, as it 
passes to the south of the hills so named. 

At a distance of about ten kilometres east of Topra Kalahs 
our travellers came to a village or small town of Circassians, with: 





a bazaar, previously unknown. It is situated on the Ara Chai, — i | 


an affluent of the Pyramus. The ruins of Tchordaa Kalahsi defend: 
® pass a mile or two east of Asmaniya; but our travellers tell ua’ 
that another and a more frequent road follows the course of the 
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Ara Chai. It is probable that they both meet, or that, as this 
is one of the lowest points in the Amanus, the one corresponds with 
the road noticed by Czernik as leading from Kilis to Adana; the 
other to the ancieut road before noticed as leading from Issus to 
Rumkalah. The upper pass of Amanus, and the Assyrian Gate 
of Willebrand. 

Crossing the grassy plains with their troops of antelopes, our 
travellers attained Hamatiya Castle, with its village of Armeniansg 
with another castle called Budrum Kalahsi, standing some mile 
further up the river—points explored on the way from Sis to 
Marash as far back as 1836. Favre and Mandrot compare the 
latter castle, from the sugar-loaf rock on which it is perched, to 
Saint Michel d’Aiguille near Puy. 

The Jiban-su, “ river of the world,” or Pyramus,was so flooded 
that it could not be forded, or even its bed reached in safety, so 
our travellers, when within a few miles from Anazarba, had perforce 
to retrace their steps, to\a certain extent, passing tle Ara-chai, at 
a village called Jallaweh, and reaching Ismail Bey’s village—the 
head quarters of the Circassians of Cilicia. It is a place of recent 
foundation, and has a khan and a mosque, The inhabitants are 
Nogai or Nogai Tcherkess, with a marked Tartar and almost Mon- 
golian physiognomy. A Frenchman, from Adana, has an establish- 
ment at the same place, for carding cotton, which is largely grown 
by the Circassians. 

This settlement is close by the remarkable castle known 
indifferently as Ailan Kalapsi, or ‘‘ Castle of Serpents,” and 
also as Shah Miran Kalapsi, and which Langlois pointed 
out, corresponds to the castle of Thila, notieed by Willebrand, 
as also to that of Thil, mentioned by the connétable 
in his Chronique du Royaume d’Armeine,’ as one of the fiefs 
dependant on the crown of Sis. According to a 
current among the Turkomans, this castle was formerly the resi- 
dence of the King of the Serpents. This personage, half-man 
half-serpent, was slain in a battle at Tarsus, whither he had gone 
with a view to carrying off the daughter of the king of the city. 
It is supposed that the presence of numerous snakes gave birth to 
the legend, but Kotschy saw only one snake there, and Langlois 
only some chameleons or other lizards. As both these travellers 
visited the castle before Messrs. Favre and Mandrot, 
must have been aware that it stood on the right bank of the Jihan- 
su, or Pyramus ; but it remained, as the latter travellers remarked, 
on most maps as if situated on the last bill of the range of 
Missis, or “the mountain of light,” on the left bauk of the 


river. 
Messrs. Favre and Mandrot having taken the road from Ismael 
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Bey Koi to Ayas, passed by Kurk Kulak, leaving the Cyclopean 
arch of the Kara Kapu to the left, and they assign the nameof 
Kurk Kulak, correctly enough, to the whole length of the pas 
from the Black Gate to the Khan. ‘The telegraph is carried in the 
present day by the same high road—if what is generally little more 
than a bridle path can be so designaved,—from Adana by Missis, 
Kurk Kulak, the Kara Kapu, the Pinarus, and Bayas to Alexan- 
dretta. The Pyle are correctly marked in the map. Langlois 
pointed out that the Khan at Kurk Kulak was_ erected by 
Rhamadan oglu, (a Turkoman by name), in the fifteenth century, 
He surrounded it with a wall, and attached a mosque to it, and 
hence the whole became known as the “ castle’’ of the “ lynx,” 
or as Langlois has it, of the “ wolf.’’ 

Messrs. Favre and Mandrot merely touched at Ayas, ancient 
Agea, but Langlois gives a minute history of this once Greek 
colony, and subsequently busy Armenian port. The latter 
traveller noticed ruins in the Jebel Nur between Ayas and Missis 
which, with Kinneir, he identifies with those of Jastabala. Ptolomey 
certainly placed Castabala near Mopsuestia (Missis). But the 
Antonine Itinerary places Catabolon, if the same, as Quintus Cur 
tius (lib. 41. cap vii.), tells us it is, as Castabala, 26 M. P., from 
Aegas on the road to Baiw or Bayas. This places Castabala, near 
the Black Gate. Favre and Mandrot do not notice these ruins, but 
they make mention of a castle called Gwal Oglou, by the Turko- 
mans, and Moscow by the Circassians, situated on a high rock, 
precipitous on the three sides, at a part where the “ mountain of 
light’’ joins the Jebel Flande. Some negroes have established 
themselves in this neighbourhood. 

Messrs. Favre and Mandrot say little of Missis, save that they 
consider the ruins on the left bank of the Pyramus to represent the 
ancient Mopsuestia. It would appear, however, to have occupied 
both banks, and Langlois’s researches, by which he was 
to recover some very interesting inscriptions, and a funereal 
Cippus, now in the Museum of the Louvre, corroborate this view 
of the case. 

Instead of taking the high-road to Adana, our travellers 
crossed the plain to the north to Tumlo Kalahsi, situate on a rock 
isolated on the plain, and hence a marked object from almost every 
direction. Tumlo Kalabsi represents the fortress of Adamodana, 
which Leon Il. gave to the knights Hospitallers of the Teutoni¢ — 
order. Langlois gives a curious account of his meeting the | 
princess Bolgiojosi and her daughters at this castle, at a mass pet 
formed by a Franciscan monk in the ruinous old chapel, and 
his having parted with his cook, a Greek of Tarsus, Constan 
by name, to the princess, and who afterwards stabbed her in th 
Places in an attempt at robbery. 
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Anazarba has been described and depicted, at such length, in 
the “ Lares and Penates,’’ that it need not detain us long. Messrs. 
Favre and Mandrot do not add anything new, but Langlois’s 
account of the place is very detailed, and contains much that is 
interesting. 

But if Anazarbe, vast as are its ruins, uninhabited and unsafe, 
was passed over lightly, Sis, the ancient capital of the Rupenian 
dynasty of Armenia, and the seat of a patriarch, with a habitable 
town, is dwelt upon at great length, by both explorers, At the 
time of Langlois’s visit the Patriarch—Der Mikael II7—dwelt in 
the vast monastery, which was once a palace of the Armenian 
kings, with its castellated ruin, on the rocks above; but it appears 
that in the time of MM. Favre and Mandrot he had gone to 
reside at Aintab. Langlois was subjected to a ridiculous mysti- 
fication at this place. He wanted to copy Archives of the time of 
the Rupenians and the Lusignans, but the Patriarch said there 
were none. At length a monk hinted at a subterranean dungeon 
as full of old papers. Langlois got let down by a rope, only to 
find himself amidst coffins and bones. It was the burial-place of 
the bishops and monks of Sis. 

Messrs. Favre and Mandrot notice the castles around Sis, The 
Turris Kalahsi, Andil or Andal Kalahsi, the Kara Sis, or “‘ Black 
Sis’ Castle, and Hadjin, as previously enumerated; but M, 
Langlois makes additions from information obtained at the monas- 
tery. Andil Castle should, he says, be Anton Kalahsi, or 
*‘ Antony's Castle.’’ Arkagaghnin, or “‘ royal oak,” an old monas. 
tery in ruins, Pard Zerpert, ‘‘ lofty castle,” now called Bersbert, 
the treasury of the Armenian kings ; Vagha, an old seat of the 
Rupenian barons with several Armenian churches, and Gabem, 
whither Leon V1. took refuge in the fourteenth century. 

North of these castles, and westward of Marash, is a region as 
yet only partially explored, where are. two Armenian towns of 
some size—Zaitun, or ‘‘ the place of olives” and Hadshin. A 
memoir on the independent Armenian populations of the Taurus, 
published in the “ Revue d’Orient,” fo: 1854, attracted much 
attention among the Roman Catholics, and Zaitun was for a time 
in everybody’s mouth, Langlois tried w get there, but was 
told at Sis that the Armenians did not permit their town to be 
visited by strangers. He was, however, informed that the Ar- 
menians of Taurus constitute a kind of Republic, the government 
of which is confided to four agas under the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Sis. The Armenians were also described as being 
often in hostility with Khozan-oghlu, the most powerful of the : 
Turkoman chiefs in Cilician Taurus, but they are said tohave 
maintained their nationality (p. 130), ‘This does not agree With = 
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the more detailed information, also obtained at Sis, in which 
Zaitun is described as having 3000 houses and 12 chu 
the municipal administratiou of which is confided by Khozan.oghly 
to four Armenian agas, who pay the taxes in part to the Turko- 
man chieftian, and in part to the Armevian patriarch, . Hadshin 
is said to contain 2000 Armenian houses, three churches, and 
a convent dependent on Sis; and it is also ruled, or the taxes 
are raised, by an Armenian aga, for the benefit of Khozan.oghlu.* 

It is a matter of two days’ journey in a south.westerly dir 
from the old Armenian capital to Adana, the seat of the Turkish 
pasha. There is a goodly village half-way, called Butsh al Kandal, 
Favre and Mandrot are right about the main tributary to the 
Sihun (once Sarus), and Keipert and Landrin’s maps are in error, 
but the line of approximate limit of the high mountains to the 
porth and north-west is carried far too much to the south. 
General: Chesney and the writer crossed the country from the 
Kulak Boghaz, or ‘‘ narrow strait,’ to Sis, almost ‘in a direst 
line on foot, and three days’ march lay through low-wooded hills, . 
with pasture vales, some villages and cultivation, and the seat of 
the chief of the clan Khozan-oghblu. 

Adana, the residence of the pasha, with a population of from 
40 to 50,000 inhabitants, and which owes its prosperity mainly 
to the industry of the Armenians, and to its being less nuhealthy 
than Tarsus, need not detain us. Messrs. Favre and Mandrot 
started from this point to visit the celebrated defile of the Kulak 
Boghaz, or the Gates of Cilicia) Mr. Langlois started for the 
same point from Tarsus. The road from Adana follows in great — 
part the valley of Chakat, or Ischakit-su, a main tributary of the 
Sihup, which comes down from between the Bulghar Tagh and the 
Allah Tagh, the two loftiest snow-clad groups of Cicilian Taurus. 
Shortly after attaining the hilly region, the two roads from Adana 
and Tarsus join, and a Manzi! Khan, or ‘‘ post-station,’’ presents 4 
ruinous and miserable accommodation. Sarish Khan, further on 
is little better. The good old times when Khalifs, Sultans, Shahs, 
Vuzirs, Pashas, and vassal chieftains, vied with one another in erect- 
ing magnificent khans and kirwan-serais (karavanserais), for the 
benefit of the wayfarer, has long since gone by. Such a thing as 
a recently-built khan is unknown in Western Asia—nay, it is 
doubtful, such is the fallen state of the country, if anew house 
is ever built, and in many towns the cemeteries are far larger than 
the town itself. 

Messrs. Favre and Mandrot justly describe the Kulak Bogbaz 
as one of the most important military and commercial roads of the 
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Old World. ' It is also one of the most picturesque. The pass is 
so narrow that rivulet and road commmingle, or are nearly obstructed 
by fallen blocks. To the south a perpendicular precipice of 2000 
feet in elevation bears on its summit an old castle called Guglag by 
the Armenians, and which was one of the important fortresses of 
the kingdom ; on the north is another precipice, not quite so 
lofty, known as the Kara Kutur. The castle is said to stand at 
an elevation of 1600 metres above the level of the sea. 

M. Langlois visited another castle in the same neighbourhood, 

ealled Bosanti, the Butrente of Albert of Aix, in the time of 
Godefroi and Tancred, but unfortunately the site is not marked 
onhis map. A little to the south of the pass, but ina separate 
valley, is a lead mine, known from its vicinity to the pass as 
Kulak Maden. ‘There is an easy ascent to Guglag Castle from 
this point. On the road to Tarsus are many villages, precipices 
with sepulchral grottoes,\ wooded hills, and flowing streams ; and, at 
a distance of some twenty-five miles from Guglag, is the Castle of 
Nimroun, now ruinous, but which, under the name of Lampron, 
was the seat in the middle ages of the powerful family of the 
Hethamians, Barons of Lampron and Kings of Armenia, after the 
Rupenian dynasty. This place is much frequented by the people 
of Tarsus in the summer season. At an elevation, according to 
Kotschy, of 1250 metres, it is comparatively cool and healthy; there 
are three different rivulets, and the gardens luxuriate in cherries 
and other fruit-trees. It is a day and a half’s journey (thirteen 
hours, or above 40 miles) from Nimroun to Tarsus, by a beautifully 
wooded and hilly country, with every diversity of prospect and 
unlimited resources, all alike equally neglected in a region where 
barrenness is the general state—prosperity the exceptional. 
_ Texier was inclined to believe that the modern town of Tarsus 
is not situated where the ancient Tarsus stood, since the Cydnus, 
which flowed through the city is now at a‘distance from it; but 
Messrs. Favre and Mandrot show that the site has not changed, as 
proved by the two Byzantine gates which mark the precincts to 
the west and north-east. True, the Cydnus now flows at a short 
distance from the ruined castle and gateway, but numerous canals 
are led from it through the city, and ‘the bed of the river is known 
to have varied in its course, like’ that of the Pyramius. So also 
with regard to the distance of Tarsus from the sea. In the time of 
Strabo it was only 5 stadia (about a mile) to the port; it is now 
fifteen miles. Nor is the river so wide as in olden times. Xeno- 
phon gave it 200 feet, but our travellers do not even grant the 160 
feet given to it by Admiral Beaufort, and they say it is impossible 
‘o imagine how the galleys of Congeinn coals hast Sere 
toTarsus; but many changes have occurred since as it 
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probable that the galleys did not draw much water. 
them a charm, and time has imparted to them the additional 
advantages of magnitude and magnificence. 

We cannot exactly understand how M. Langlois can say in the 

face to his work, ‘‘ I came back to Tarsus, where I succeeded 
or finished by) discovering an ancient construction in pudding- 
stone 118 metres in length, und which was no other than the ceno- 
taph of the King of Assyria, before which the army of Alexander 
defiled on its way to the plain of issus to combat Darius and the 
Persians. I have published the result of this discovery in the 
Revue Archéoglique and in the Archives des Missions Scientifiques,” 

Now, the said vast mass of pebbles and concrete has been 
well known to travellers for a long time back by its local name of 
Dunak Tash. A ground plan of it is given in the “ Lares and 
Penates ;’’ and Burckhardt Barker, the discoverer of the terra-cottas 
at Tarsus, the description of which gives the title to his work, 
suggested that from tombs discovered at Pompeiopolis, imbedded 
in masonry, that the Duvak Tash also contains sarcophagi. M. 
Langlois himself gives a history of the monument in his text, and 
makes especial reference to the vain attempts made by M. Silet, 
French consul at Tarsus, to reach the interior of this solid hard 
block of masonry. It has been variously suggested to be the tomb 
of Sardanapalus, of Mopeus and Amphilochus, and of the Emperor 
Julian, whose ashes according to Zozimus were brought to Tarsus. 
The Sardanapalus of M. Langlois, was not the last of that race, 
who destroyed himself in his palace at Nineveh, but was the first 
of the name who founded or rebuilt Tarsus and Anchiale, and he 
relies upon the authority of Stephanus of Byzantium, that the two 
names belonged to the same city. As there are sarcophagi im- 
ledded in masonry at Pompeiopolis; the mass of masonry near 
Tarsus is likely to be of the same era. At all events the mystery 
of the Dunak Tash cannot be said to have been satisfactorily 
cleared up, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 





UNREQUITED LOVE. 


Or the many humble mansions which comprised the village of 
Kootaghah, in Assam, there was none prettier to look at than that 
which belonged to Neal Sing, an industrious agriculturist, who had 
accumulated a decent competence by the exertions of his spade. The 
heirs of this competence were two girls, named Joggye, aged sixteen, 
and Dhuggye, aged nine, both very good girls in their way, and comely 
enough considering their low degree. The father was anxious to dis- 
pose of the eldest, but he had not yet been able to get a husband for 
her to his liking. The only eligible match that had offered was one 
Meting, an agriculturist like himself, but whom Joggye did not care 
for, nor did Neal Sing find in. him anything to jump at. 

“He is the best worker in Kootaghah except our father, Why 
won't you have him ‘for your husband, Joggye ?” would Dhuggye often 
good-humouredly and teazingly question her sister. 

“Ifyou like him so well, Dhuggye, why don’t you take him your- 
self” was the invariable cross-question in reply. 

“The reason of that is, he loves you, but does not care forme, He 
makes no secret of his love for you, you know.” 

_ “Nor do I make any secret of my disgust for him ; so, if you want 
him, you need fear no rivalry from me,” 

“Peace both, my children,” would Neal Sing interpose between 
them. “I am getting old, and must get husbands for both of you; but 
Dhuggye’s time has not yet arrived.” 

Meting knew very well that he was not liked by Joggye, but he, 
nevertheless, hoped, by making an impression on the father, to get the 
daughter in spite of her opposition. But all his pleadings were of no 
avail. Neal Sing listened patiently to everything he had to urge, and 
expressed his willingness to believe all the good of him he had heard. 

as it was Joggye, and not he, that was to marry, he could not 
Consent (o the marriage when Joggye was so averse to it. 

Meting then threw himself in the way of the daughter. 

a there nothing that I can do to secure your hand, Joggye ?” 

_ “Nothing ;” and beyond that monsyllabic answer the girl would 


g Bre him no other, Joggye understood the character of Meting well. 


ve a laborious worker and all that; but she knew, with woman's 
suitiveness, that he was a bad man, and had a bad heart, and felt that 
wth him for her husband she could never realise certain happiness. 
‘Tepugnance of Joggye hurt Meting to the quick, and 4 
fearful vitality to his ill-nature, He determined to requite hex for 
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it, but «ept his counsel and curbed his temper foratime. “I will have 
the girl in spite of herself and her father. Since they take me for a 
villain, they will receive villanous treatment from me ;” and with this 
determination at heart, he began to make arrangements for giving effect 
to his plan, and obtained the help of two other villains, named Prodeep 
and Hootashoo, in working it out. 

The painful details of the case cannot be fully stated ; but we shall 
mention as much as is necessary for a right understanding of its general 
features. Watching for an opportunity to revenge himself, Meting and 
his associates repaired to Neal Sing’s house one afternoon when he was 
absent from home, and privately took up a position in his cowhouse. 
But it was broad daylight then, and the sisters were at work. 

“There are people in the house, Joggye; I hear footsteps and 
whisperings.” 

“Yes, I think somebody has entered the cowhouse,” said Joggye, 
and then put her hand and foot (on the latch of the cowhouse, and it 
flew open. 

But Meting was not a man to be disconcerted by the discovery, 
“We are come to make love to you, Jeggye,” said he. “ Say, once for 
all, will you be mine ?” 

“ Never !” said Joggye. “ My father is away from home, and you 
Ought to be ashamed of yourself that you come here to insult two 
females who are alone by themselves in the house.” 

“If you were alone before, you are not so now, Joggye. We have 
come on purpose to dissipate your loneliness. Now, be a good girl 
and come and make love to us.” 

This’ brutal insult fired up the spirit of Joggye, and she abused 
Meting in unmeasured terms, calling him a low-born scoundrel and 
pitiful dog; and this made Meting so angry that he took up a large 
stone and flung it at the poor girl. Joggye was struck on the temple 
and felled to the ground, but managed to crawl back to her own 
apartment. Thither she was followed by her persecutors, and several 
further blows were inflicted on the girl’s head and face. Her screams 
brought Dhuggye to the room, upon which the latter also was furiously 
attacked, and the skulls of both girls were fractured, after which the 
blackguards ran off, thinking that they had completedly silenced their 
victims, 

When the father returned home he found his children dying, Joggye 
inside her own room, Dhuggye just outside of it. The former was 
barely able to narrate what had occurred, upon which Neal Sing ran off 
for assistance and the police. He gave no sigh, no groan, no shudder; . 
and that very night all the culprits were captured. But there was no 
assistance for the sufferers ; they were beyond the reach of human assist- 
ance within a few hours. 

Meting, thé principal in murder, was sentenced capitally ; the others, 
as accomplices, to transportation for life. 
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TWE LOOTING OF THE RICE-PIT. 


THERE were apprehensions of scarcity in Humeerpore and: the 
neighbouring districts, owing to the want of rain, and this told of the 
rice-market, the possessors of grain holding back their stores. 

‘‘How many maunds of grain have you got on hand,’ Chevgoo ?” 
asked Bunsgopal. 

“T have just forty maunds. How much have you ?” 

“ Fifty-one maunds,” said Bunsgopal ; “ and expect to make'some 
money by it this time.” 

“Don’t sell it in a hurry, friend. The expectations of a short- 
coming harvest are becoming general, and if there’ should be a dearth 
for any lengthened period, we may require all our stores for home con- 
sumption. Both you and I have large families to feed.” 

“ You say well, Chevgoo ; and it would’ be as well to remove our 
stores from this place to our family residence at Buhney, if only to get 
removed from the temptation to sell.” 

“Well, I would not do that at once. I would only remove our 
stores from the market to the house’ of our friend’ Bhyalall, where there 
is room enough to garner them for a time.” 

This was done accordingly, a pit being dug in the compound of 
Bhyalall’s house, in which: ninety-eight: maunds of rice were stowed— 
namely, ninety-one maunds belonging to Chevgoo and Bunsgopal, and 
seven maunds belonging to Bhyalall himself. In the meantime the 
weather became drier and drier every day, and people at last began. to 
get seriously alarmed and apprehensive of a crisis. 

“ Mad we not better remove our stores now to Buhney ?” said Buns- 
gopal. “ The dudmashes of Humeerpore may break into the house of 
Bhyalall and rob us of our stores.” 

“They may be tempted to do so, no doubt ; but the fear of their 
yielding to the temptation is not very great, considering that Bhyalall 
isa Bréhman, and they would naturally be afraid of his maledictions,” 

* Oh, bandits are never over-scrupulous in that way. Don’t you 
see that they walk through the markets armed with /aflees and lohungees, 
jostling Bréhmans right and left, only to provoke them to an altercation 
that they might have a pretext to rob them ?” 

“Well, we had better consult Bhyalall himself. He is an old re- 
sident of the'city, and will be able to say best if he has any apprehensions, 
and of what nature they are.” 

The three friends then put their heads together, and the conclusion 
arrived at was that it would be best to remove the stores gradually, in 
small quantities, to Buhney. “I don’t think,” said Bhyalall, “ that they 
would venture to attack us, knowing that our store is safe housed, * But 
still the temptation to do so is daily becoming Greater, and it would be 
only discreet on our part to remove our stores.” 

The intention of the grain owners came, however, to be known, and 
the badwashes Gt the bazaar determined to defeat it. Collecting together 
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in strength, they entered the house of Bhyalall in a body, and, ousting 
the owners from it, forcibly opened the grain-pit and commenced to 
remove the grain. Chevgooand Bunsgopal ran off at once to inform the 
police, and the prompt appearance of two Chowkeydars put a stop to 
plundering for a time, But the rapacious feeling soon became much 
stronger than the fear of C howkeydars, and the opposition of the police 
being overborne, the whole grain was distributed and carried off from 
the house in two or three days. 

Three persons were captured as ringleaders—namely, Kaloo, Subrati, 
and Govesh, and four others were also apprehended as having been 
concerned in the plundering. They all admitted a forcible entry into 
the house of Bhyalall, and the breaking open of the rice-pit ; but urged 
that the grain was removed and distributed with the consent of the 
owner, and would be paid for in due course by the parties who had 
divided it among themselves. A statement showing the distribution 
was even produced in court; but it was not supported by the evidence 
or admission of the parties named in it, and as there was no proof 
besides of the consent of the owners, the prisoners were all convicted of 
house-Ureaking and plunder, and sentenced to imprisonment, the ring- 
leaders for fiye years, and the rest for four years each. 


UNGOVERNABLE TEMPER. 


BLICKAREE, an inhabitant of Cawnpore, was a student anda dreamer, 
but of such a fearful temper that very few people liked to have anything 
to do with him. He was a married man and had children, namely— 
a girl named Sookhea, aged about nine years, and a boy scarcely two 
years old. ‘The mother of the children was a good-hearted woman, and 
was well-beloved by her husband; but she had not much of his time 
for all that, as he was always otherwise engaged. 

One day Blickaree came home from his work at noon, when 
his wife was not in the house. All the household work devolved on 
her, and she had gone out to make purchases for the evening meal, 
leaving the two children asleep in her bedroom. The husband entered 
the room with a manuscript foowthee in his hand, and was soon intent 
reading it. He had looked out for his wife when he came in, but did 
not discover that she was away. His eyes were fixed on the manuscript, 
and if they wandered from it, it was only for a vacant stare, either at the 
mat walls, or on the chopper of the house. 

At this moment the infant awoke, and not finding the mother, set 
up a hideous cry. Blickaree’s eyes flashed with rage, and cursing both 
mother and child, he got up to awaken Sookhea to take charge of the 
boy and pacify him. 

“Get up you little devil and look after the brat,” and Sookhea did 
get up to obey her father. But she was herself but a mere child, and 
being sleepy and sluggish, did not as promptly attend to her charge as 
her father had wished her, and this so exasperated him that he ran out 
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to get a hatchet, and with it dealt two desperate blows on her neck 
which severed her head from her body. 

The death shriek of the girl pierced the murderer to the heart, and 
he dropped beside his victim as one suddenly bereft of strength. He 
screamed as she had done, then laughed and wept as he strained the 
dead child passionately to his heart. He then arose and attempted to 
smite himself wi'h the hatchet, failing in which, he threw himself down 
into a well in the compound, with the purpose of putting an end to his 
life. 

At this moment his wife entered the compound, and her screams 
brought passers-by into the house. The murderer was extricated from 
the well. He looked around him fearfully ; shuddered as he remembered 
what he had done, and then gave himself up to the police, 

At the trial no defence was made. The prisoner simply said that he 
could not account for the act he had committed, and did know that 
Shatfan (Satan,) had prompted him to it. His wife deposed that there 
was no previous dissatisfaction with the dead child, nor any former un- 
kindness or harsh treatment of her, and that, barring occasional fits of 
fury, Bhikaree was both a good father and a good husband. 

The district judge was induced on this testimony to recommend a 
sentence of perpetual imprisonment ; but the Final Court, to which the 
case was sent up, could find no palliation for the crime committed and 
the ungovernable fury which had possessed the prisoner, and he was 
capitally punished. 


THE LEPER OVERBOARD. 


ANoopun Tewary was a Brahman, of Bevavs, who had long bee 
afflicted with a grievous leprosy. The disease was so bad as to cause 
his members to drop off, and to reduce his body to a state of putrefac- 
tion, and in this deplorable condition he formed the resolution of ter- 
minating his existence. But he was prevented from giving effect to this 
decision by the refusal of his neighbours to assist him, he himself 
being incapacitated from doing anything by his extreme helplessness. 

It is not possible to depict the pain and anguish the old man felt on 
being thus thwarted. “This is death! this is worse than death that I 
suffer, for the dead feel no gnawing pain as I do, nor wrestle like me 
with despair. There is no relief for me but in death, and yet even my 
own son will not help me to it ;” and the tears came unbidden to his 
eyes without lighting his wretchedness. 

The son of the patient was named Sheo Suhaye, and a bitter life 
he led with his bed-ridden father. The chief aim of his life was to 
lighten his misery ; but the father reproached and murmured against 
him all the same because he would not help him to destroy himself. 
Sheo Suhaye was now absent from home. He had gone forth, accord- 
ing to his wont, to beg alms, leaving his old suffering parent by himself, 

and Anoopun was very anxious for his prompt return, well knowing that 
he would not help ‘him to his death, and that, if anything was to be 
achieved to that end, it must be achieved during his absence. 
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This was the faint ray that buoyed up the sufferer’s heart, and it 
seemed almost as if Providence was willing to help him in giving effect 
to his wish. He heard some footsteps outside the house, and when 
the footsteps were stayed, he heard the voices of strangers asking for 
water to drink. 

“Come in,” said the leper, “and you shall have what you want 
and when they entered the hut he pointed to the jar of water and 
told them to help themselves, ‘for you see I cannot rise to help: 

ou.” 
; Their thirst appeased, the strangers were touched by the sight they 
saw before them, and, as they were bearers by profession, Anoopun 
easily prevailed upon tnem with his persuasive tongue to carry him to 
the river-side, for which he offered fully to recompense them. 

‘‘Now bring me a barber,” said he, “to shave my head. I have 
been a good Hindu all my life, and must not approach the holy river 
with my head unshaved.” 

The whim of the old man was gratified ; a barber was brought who 
performed the ceremony of tonsure on him; and he then mounted @ 
litter which was brought for him, and was ready to start. 

At this moment Sheo Suhaye returned home, and, seeing the 
arrangements before him, at once understood what his father was 
about. 

“ What does this mean, father? Whither are you bound ?” 

“To the holy Gunga, my son; for she will receive me into her 
bosom.” 

Sheo Suhaye remonstrated, but the old man refused to listen to 
him. 

“You know not what misery I have endured ; you have had no pity 
on me. Now don’t upset, my son, the arrangement I have made. If 
you attempt it, my curse will haunt you to the last moment of your 
life.” 

Sheo Suhaye fell on his knees by his father’s side without speaking 
a word ; but Anoopun averted his face, and refused to look at him. 
Finding him thus resolute, Sheo Suhaye agreed to accompany the old 
man to the river-side, and the bearers carried the litter through the 
narrow streets. 

“T am at my journey’s end, Sheo Suhaye. Help me now and re- 
ceive my parting blessing, for a father’s blessing is a great joy, my son ;” 
and Sheo Suhaye agreed to help him, seeing that his choice was made. 
He accordingly procured a boat for his father, and assisted the bearers 
to put him on board, after which he got into the vessel himself, and 
pushed it off a considerable distance from the shore. 

In one sigh of prayer the old man committed his soul to God, and 
then, blessingly his son fervently, he cast himself overboard, while Sheo 
Sunaye grasped the vessel's side, as with maddened brain he looked into 
the stream below. 

Two prisoners were arrested and brought to trial—namely, the son 
and the barber, named Chuttoo, who had shaved the leper. The cere- 
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mony of tonsure being held necessary to salvation in cases of self-de- 
struction, it was supposed that the barber must have known of the old 
man’s resolution, and performed the ceremony to further it. But as 
there was no proof of this he had to be discharged. The son was 
regularly tried, and convicted of having assisted his father in destroying 
himself; but, considering his justification based on the tenets of the 
Hindu religion, by which death self-sought under grievous and incur- 
able diseases is not regarded as suicide, it was held that the infliction of 
further punishment on-him, beyond the imprisonment he had already 
suffered from the time of his arrest, was unnecessary, and he also was 
released. 


THE FIGHT FOR WIFE, 


[rt was just after dark, and. a party of friends had met at the house 
of Dhunbavoo, in Foolkatti,.in the Patna district, to celebrate the be- 
trothal of his daughter, Mushturee Beehee, with Hossein Bux, the son 
of Shumsere Kazee. The girl was good-looking, and of lively and 
cheerful manners, and she was much liked by her neighbours ; and 
Hossein Bux was believed to be a good, steady youth, the son of a very 
able and upright judge. ‘Their betrothal, therefore, had given general 
satisfaction, and the party assembled to do honour to it was rather 
numerous ; and on his part Dhunbavoo had spared no pains to make 
the entertainment excellent. 

The moon was just rising when Shumsere remarked that he had 
seen the figure of a man looking into the house through one of its 
gaily-lighted windows, from the bush on the roadside. 

“ There is no one there now that I see,” said Dhunbavoo. 

“No,” replied Shumsere, “the man emerged from the shade of 
the trees, and, on seeing that he was observed, disappeared: again as 
suddenly.” 

“Oh, it must be some poor neighbour of mine, then, who, not 
having been invited here, was satisfying an excusable curiosity by over- 
looking us through the windows.” : . 

The entertainment was well enjoyed, and the guests left the house at 
avery late hour. Dhunbavoo though of retiring to rest, but just at 
that moinent, while he was about to close one of the windows, he saw, 
what Shumsere had seen, some one who had been keeping a sharp look 
Out on the house from behind the thicket adjoining to it. _Dhunbavoo 
plucked courage to accost him, 

__ “Who are you ?” he asked in a loud tone, “and why have you been 
hiding there all this time ?” 

“ Oh, sir !” answered the man, “ you shall know me better to-morrow, 
when I shall come to you. I was hiding here for a purpose which I 
shall explain to you .” 

Dhunbavoo was not pleased with the reply, but was not disturbed 
by it either; and, as the intruder had walked off, he went to bed, dad 
was soon lost in slumber. 
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Early next morning a pungman, named Fiey Bux, came to see 
Dhunbavoo. Fiey had for a long time wished to get married to Beehee 
Mushturee, but her father was not agreeable to the match, and had dis. 
couraged it. 

“What brings you here so early, Fiey Bux ?” 

“To explain why I was skulking in the bush outside the house last 
night, as I promised.” 

“Oh, was it you? You might have come in to satisfy your curiosity, 
if that was all.” 

“ T wanted only to get certain information whether the betrothal was 
going on or not. My presence here would not have, perhaps, been 
much liked by all parties.” 

“ Well, what do you want of me now ?” 

“That you will cancel last night’s engagement, and marry your 
daughter to me. Hossein Bux is not a likelier youth than I am.” 

“Comparisons are uncalled for, Fiey Bux. I have already told you 
that you shall not have my daughter to wife.” 

“ But the zemindar, Kauto Rai, favours my suit, sir. Surely you 
will not wed your daughter against the wishes of the zemindar.,” 

“I shall give what answer I consider fitting to the zemiddar if he 
speaks to me on the subject,” said the father proudly. “ For youl 
have no answer but what you have received before.” 

Fiey Bux rested his head on his hand and gazed intently into vacancy, 
as if lost in uncertainty, but still occasionally casting a searching glance 
around him, perhaps in the expectation of meeting with Mushturee. 
But Dhunbavoo would not allow him to remain in the house. He took 
him kindly but firmly by the hand and urged him to go out, and Fiey 
Bux was obliged to do so. 

“Who can I interest to aid me?” muttered Fiey Bux to himself. 
“The contract must be broken. If I can only collect half a dozen 
dare-devils like myself, I see no difficulty in carrying off the bride, in 
spite of Dhunbavoo, and Shumsere to boot; and, once in my power, I 
shall see how they can prevent me from marrying her.” 

The plan was ripened within a few hours, and that evening Dhun- 
bavoo’s house was attacked by fifteen or sixteen persons, with Fiey Bux 
at their head. Some of Dhunbavoo’s friends were present in it at 
the time, and amongst others the bridegroom elect and his father. 

“ Stand back! stand back !” exclaimed the former, as he came for- 
ward to vindicate his bravery by meeting the assailants alone. 

“Ha! you are a fine fellow indeed !” cried out Omritram, one of 
the partisans of Fiey Bux. ‘Men like you are scarce in the world, 
and the species might as well die out ;” and saying this he gave him a 
blow on the head with a /a/tee which felled him down. 

“ The cut-throats have killed him !” exclaimed Shumsere Kazee and 
Dhunbavoo together, as they ran to his aid, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that they were able to extricate him from their power. 
Words ran high now between Fiey Bux and Shumsere Kazee. 
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“1 took you for a gentleman before,” said the Kazee, “bat now find 
that you are only a brigand. You may rest assured that I shall bring 
you to account for this attack.” 

“ Perdition !” exclaimed Fiey Bux between his set teeth: “ the old 
man is weary of life, and I shall put it out for him ;” and, flinging his 
latiee from him, he ran back like a madman to fetch a hog-spear, with 
which he struck Shumsere on the throat, and killed him on the spot 

Fiey Bux, Omritram, and twelve others were tried for riot and 
murder, They all pleaded “ Not Guilty,” Fiey Bux’s version of the story 
being as follows :—He said that he had been long engaged to Dhun- 
bavoo’s daughter, and that the girl was very anxious to marry him. The 
engagement had also the approval of their common zemindar, and 
Dhunbavoo was not opposed to it. The whole row was occasioned 
by Shumsere Kazee, who, presuming on his position and character, had 
attempted vo carry off the girl that he might get her married to his son. 
With this object in view he. had attacked Dhunbavoo’s house at the 
head of a large party, whereupon the prisoners had run forward to the 
assistance of Dhunbavoo and his daughter. A fight ensued, and as 
Shumsere was in the thickest of it, he lost his life by a random spear- 
thrust, it being unknown by whom it was inflicted. 

Unfortunately there was.no evidence to support this defence ; while 
Dhunbavoo’s story was fully substantiated at every point. The prisoners 
were, therefore, convicted, and sentenced—Fiey Bux to transportation 
and imprisonment for life, Omritram to seven years’ imprisonment, and 
the rest to five years’ imprisonment each. 

Hossein Bux got cured of a cracked skull within a short time, but 
had to wait the termination of his mourning for his father before he could 
be married to Mushturee Beehee. The girl was worth having, but the 
associations connected with the wedding must have been very painful to 
him. 













Lhe Hand of Fate. 


“THE HAND OF FATE.” 


ResT not froin thy labours though with laurels crowned, 
Germs of desolation in their sap abound ! 


Though a flow’ry garland should thy brow adorn, 
Neath its fairest blossoms there may lurk a thorn. 


Though the beaded goblet, smiling, thou dost sip, 
Dark and bitter dregs may taint thy ruddy lip. 


ao «&. & tw 


Though the soul of laughter in thine eye appears, 
Sad may be the lustre of to.morrow’s tears. | 


Think not, since the bosom of thy love is fair, 
That it need a heart of equal beauty bear. 


Be not with the nectar of success elated, — 
Pause before thy pride by others is abated. 





Pause, and think how cruel is the hand of Fate, 
Thine that hand! restrain it, ere it is too late! 


Ceou, Maxwe.u-LyrtTe. 
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TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 
By ALFRED HENRY BROMILOW. 
No, Ill. 
“ BARBAROSSA,” 


Turs play was the production of Dr. Browne ; but the author borrowed con- 
siderably from other pieces, particularly from the tragedies of “ Merope,” 
“Tamerlane,” and the “ Mourning Bride.” Its success in 1755, when it 
was produced, was owing more to the genius of Garrick, who performed 
Achmet, than to any real, or very great merit, in the composition iteelf. 
In 1803, at Covent Garden, Master Betty made his appearance before'a 
London audience, in the same character as the great David made famous. 
He was received with loud laughter, which, however, was turned.into 
deafening applause before the end of the performance. 


Neak Algiers was the sumptuous palace of Barbarossa, and in one 
of its gorgeous apartments, decorated with all the luxury and pride 
of the glittering East, was Othman, and by his side, a slave, who 
announced the arrival of a visitor. 

Upon the visitor’s introduction he complained to Othman of his 
disloyalty to his true king; but the accused replied that he was 
firm in his allegiance, and that he only kept his station at the 
court of Barborossa, the usurper, tu accomplish a fatal vengeance, 
The stranger’s anger was appeased; he found that Othman was 
true to the core; and the two then entered upon a detailed account 
of the tyrant’s doings. They spoke of the commands Barbarossa 
had given his slaves to pursue Selim, the son of the king he had 
murdered, and whose throne he had ascended, with instructions 
that, if they succeeded in catching him, they were not to be afraid 
of using the dagger. 

Othman. and his friend having made an appointment to meet 
near the western post of the city, Sadi, the stranger, was about to 
retire, when a flourish of trumpets betokened the approach of Bar- 
barossa himself. The usurper, surrounded by a strong body of 
guards, saluted Othman with the term “ Valiant,” and asked how 
it was he seemed so depressed: did he not know his master had 
returned from the conquest of the Moors? and wherefore this grief? 
Having made some excuse, Othman was saved further examination 
by a messenyer, who prociaimed the death of young Selim. Othman 
started back ; the king expressed his utmost joy. Another con- 


quest had been gained, and now he awaited but onesaore, before ~ 


making his power supreme—be would marry the widow of the 


king be bad killed, and the mother of the youth whose death he’ 
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had just procured. He at once despatched Othman to woo Zaphira 


for him; and told him to assure her that if love would not make — 


her his, at least power would. 


Hereupon Othman left the chamber, and Irene, Barbarossa’s 
daughter, attended upon the royal person. With tears in her eyes, 
she prayed her father to desist from his advances to the queen ; 
who desired to spend her Jife in weeping. Annoyed at this inter- 
ference, Barbarossa accused his fair child of being an enemy to his 
glory ; and asked her if she knew that by the death of Selim, his 
power in Algiers was absolute ? At the mention of Selim’s death, 
tears hot and many, fell from her eyes. Her father demanded to 
know the reason of this; and from the story Irene told, it appeared 
that when she bad been captured, and sold as a slave, Selim had 
ransomed her; and had asked her, as a token of her gratitude for 
the favour, to go and comfort his mother, and strive to assuage the 
ambition and tyranny of her father. But unrelenting the monarch 
left her, previously upbraiding her with having purchased freedom 
at the hands of an infidel, and annulling her request so far as to vow 
that he would take no rest until the queen, Zaphira, was his wife. 

In another room, Zaphira sat bewailing her melancholy fate, 
When Othman entered she poured forth a volley of abuse on Bar- 
barossa ; but the cool warrior urged her not to Jose her strength 
in madness ; but to store it for revenge. But how avenge the deal? 
Brave thman informed her. She must be pleasant with Bar. 
barossa, and then ask him to allow her to seek her father’s tents. 
It the request were granted, she must plead her cause before her 
paren‘, with such ardour, as should urge him to take the field and 


overthrow the tyrant. She resolved to do so, and her counsellor 
retired. 


But ales? when Barbarossa asked for her hand, and mentioned 
Selim's name, Zaphira’s blood boiled, and so, instead of pursuing 
that course Othman hau advised her, she heaped imprecations on 
the head of her suitor and left him. At this point Aladin entered 
and made known the arrival of those who bad killed Selim, The 
king called them in; bot discovered a stranger among them, and 
requested to know what had become of Omar. It was explained 
that Omar had been killed, and that the stranger had taken his 
part in the affair, in support of which the unknown one produced 
a ring that Barbarossa had given toOmar. The proof was sufficient ; 
and to celebrate the event, the kiny ordered a grand banquet to be 

iven, at which the stranger, Achmet, should receive all honour 
the deed he had accomplished. Having embraced Achmet, the 
monarch left him to converse with Othman 

To test the warrior’s feelings, Achmet announced himself as the 
murderer of Selim, whereupon Othman rose high in anger, for he 
leved the murdered youth. 
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“ Well, then,’”’ said the stranger. ‘‘ I will say that Selim lives ; 
that he is in Algiers ; nay, within his father’s palace.’’ 

Upon hearing this, Othman requested the speaker to go and 
al Selim to quit the scene of danger, and await a more fitting 
opportunity. 

‘Coulds’t thou,” replied Achmet, ‘‘ recognise Selim ?” 

‘‘T could, for he had a scar upon his noble forehead, and time 
ean never blot it out.” 

‘‘ Like unto this,”’ replied Achmet, raising his turban. 

“ My king! my king!’’ exclaimed the astonished Othman. 

When they had embraced each other, Selim, for Achmet was 
ne other, told the tale of his adventures; and added that that 
night would be Barbarossa’s last. There was to be a grand 
banquet, and when the soldiers were surfeited with wine, his 
friends intended to storm the palace, whilst he, still maintaining 
the dress of a slave, would, in the confusion, strive the tyrant’s 
death-biow ; and Algiers once more would be the capital of its 
awful king. Othman advised the use of caution ; and after listen. 
ug to his words, Selim went to seek his mother, to whom he did 
not as yet intend to disclose himself, but to relieve her sorrows, by 
informing her that her son was still alive. 

Irene, who had heard of this Achmet’s arrival, sought his 
company. On beholding him she detected the fraud, and antici- 
pated the object of his visit—the murder of her father. He was 
alarmed, and sbaken with her appeals for mercy; but though he 
loved the girl, he esteemed justice more than love, for which reason 
he would not, as she asked him, quit the palace, but accomplish 
the work he had undertaken. 

From here, he went to Zapbira’s chamber, and upon beholding 
his mother, found it difficult to repress his grief. She had so many 
questions to ask, such as what were Selim’s last words, what was 
his last action, how he died, and other little detail«, Selim 
answered her, and said that, as Selim desired peace after his death, 
be had made a request that his mother should forget his father, and 
join her fate with that of Barbarossa. ‘This advice*the mother 
‘purned, as unworthy of her noble son; and ai length Selim, after 
much emotion, informed her that ber youth was yet alive. With 
many blessings on the head of the stranger ior this kind message, 
and with a hope that Selim would soon rescue his country and for- 
lor mother, Zaphira betook herself to her couch. 

It was now midnight, and his cheeks being free trom tears, Selim 
receive! Othman and Sadi. All was prepared; the work of 
death, in a few instants, would be commenced. Selim gave strict 
orders for none to injure the innocent, or Barbarossa, as he intended 
to avenge his father’s blood. All was quiet; there was a solemn 
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horror in the night ; and being ready, the three avengers, just asa 
heavy bell tolled twelve, hastened to their appointed posts, 
At: that hour Irene rushed wildly into the state apartment, and» 


begged of her father to listen to her. She had bad a dream}; in it © 


the ghost of Selim had risen from the grave and stabbed her father, 
He told ber not to rehearse her mad visions before him; he could 
not brook such idle superstitions, and he ordered her away. Nevers 
theless the tyrant was alarmed when he heard that Selim was alive 
ani near at hand. Instantly his suspicions fell on Achmet; he 
ordered him to be found, and having questioned him, he gave him 
in charge of his guard, and called Zaphira. 

The tyrant pressed his desires ; the queen resisted ; the guards. 
were commanded to drag her off, when Achmet rushed in and 
pleaded for mercy. ‘The monarch ordered the slave back, and the 
soldiers to take the woman to the royal bed-chamber ; upon hears 


ing this, Selim threw off his disguise, and aimed a vain blow at~ 


Barbarossa’s breasts. Recognising her son, the queen consented to 
the dishonour if the king would spare Selim’s life. The youth 
reproved ber; would she lie with her husband’s murderer, and 
propagate a race of tyrants? 


Though the mother repented, Selim was led to torment, and 
Zaphira to shame. 


Irene had been again to her couch, but she could not sleep; — 


she bethought her that she had betrayed him who had once saved 
her from disgrace, and she returned to her father to crave pity for 
him. He received her haughtily, and told her that already had 
the traitor aimed a blow at his bosom. Aladin having entered” 
the chamber, Barbarossa was informed that Othman had left the 
gates, and that some hidden danger lurked unseen. 

To put a stop to this, Barbarossa ordered Selim'’s immediate 
execution, The youth was brought forth bound, and as Irene 


beheld him, she prayed for his forgiveness, as it was she who had 
betrayed him. 














At the very moment they were about to proceed with the work’ ~ 


of death, the clashing of swords was heard, and the cry raised— 
“The foe! the foe!” 


The executioners rushed to the fight ; soon Selim was freed by — 
Othman ; the palace was one horrid scene of slaughter, und Bar- ~ 
barossa, by accident, fell beneath Othman’s sword. The usurper ” 


was po more, Algiers was freed, Zaphira was saved, and Irene 
became Selim's wife. 


“The cloud which wraps the present hour, 
Serves but to brighen al! our future days.” 
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No. IV. 


“ JANE SHORE.”’ 


Tus production of Nicholas Rowe, of whose career we have previously — 
spoken, was firat put upon the stage in 1713, with Mr, Booth as 
Hastings; and in 1814 it was played at Covent Garden, with Mr, 
Kemble in the character formerly sustained by Booth, and Miss O'Neil 
as the heroine. Though the compositions of Rowe please the ear and 
improve the understanding, they all lack power ; they pierce us not’; 
they leave but a very faint impression on the mind; and there is alte- 
gether absent from them the overwhelming influence that breathes 
through the pages of Massenger or Otway. 


THE Duke of Gloucester, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and Sir William 
Catesby, held converse within the Tower of London. The Duke 
Richard, elated with the prospect of ascending the English throne, 
spoke to his associates with much confidence, who reminded him 
of the manifold services Lord Hastings would be able to perform 
in the duke’s behalf. 

As if by magic, no sooner had the words been spoken than 
Lord Hastings himself walked into the chamber, and was chided 
by his companions for the assiduity he had lately displayed to his 
mistress—the fair Alicia. Hastings, however, proceeded to busi- 
ness, urging Gloucester to protect a beautiful woman, named Jane 
Shore, who had formerly been lady to Edward. 

This Jane Shore, in so far as the connection between king and 
subject, was more than elicit, for the woman was married, deserved 
little pity for the misfortunes that had come upon her; and yet 
Hastings, believing that some lands bequeathed to her by Edward 
had been unlawfully seized, asked Gloucester to at least be just to 
her, to listen to her petition, and not to allow her to die from 
hunger and cold. With a promise that, upon Jane appearing 
before him, she should have a patient hearing, Gloucester, who said 
this to gain Hastings’ friendship, along with the other nobles, went 
their separate ways, and left the Tower. 

Two visitors, Belmour and Dumont, sought Jane’s apartment, 
to comfort her and offer her their services. When the latter. 
named mentioned the name of Antwerp, the unhappy woman, Te 
collecting her husband, burst into tears, which flowed more 
copiously when she learned that he bad been laid beneath the 
cold and green sod. This display of grief might long have con. 
tinued had it not been for the arrival of Alicia, upon whose 
entrance Jane reqaested her visitors to retire for a short time. — 

This Alicia was Lord Hastings’ favourite, and the most de- 
voted friend of Jane Shore. Few friends, indeed, remained faith- 
ful to the haker’s wife after the death ‘of Edward and h 
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missal from court. She had lost the bloom that once sat on her 
face, no graces were now to be seen laughing in her eye ; for ; 
oppression, and remorse had made her smiling lips sad, and her 
sweet countenance haggard. 

During the mterview with Alicia she happened to mention 
Lord Hastings’ name, and the favourite, who was of jealous 
nature, immediately ascribed his lordship’s attentions to Jane to 
a wrong principle; and well, indeed, it was for the fallen woman 
that abe was able to convince her fair hearer of the true motive 
for Hastings’ visits, which was one of pure charity. 

Whether Alicia was really satisfied within herself is doubtful, 
but she accepted of a casket of jewels given to her, to take care 
of, by dane, so that, as the persecuted woman explained, Gloucester 
would not be able to bring her to the frightful end which she 
feared |he,contemplated and desired. And never was a more true 
remark made than the one Jane made to Alicia upon this occasion, 
‘that, though men glory in the weakness of women, they will 
scarce ever receive them back should they once fall, though the 
sterner sex runs riot unquestioned and unmolested.” So saying, 
they embraced each other and made their exit. 

The night was far worn, and the taper, which lit up the little 
apartment in Jane Shore's house, and which gave to Alicia’s face 
@ melancholy and wan cast, was slowly dying. A thousand evil 
thoughts disturbed Alicia’s heart; she had found her lover, Lond 
Hastings, a shameless profligate, and already had he cast her — 
from his side. Amid her sad reveries, and at the midnight hour, 
the lord himself appeared before her. For a time she strove to 
calm her resentment, thanked him for the apparent interest he took 
in Jane Shore; and then, guessing his true purpose, cursed him 
for his ingratitude, and for the unmanly advantage it was evident 
he intended to take with the fallen woman, in whose house- he 
was. With these words she left him, to be replaced by Jane Shore 
herself. 

Hastings informed her of his success with Gloucester, who had 
fixed the morrow for the hearing of the case; she then asked him, 
and prayed of him to accept of the tribute of ber tears, and the — 
blessin ys of so hapless a creature. But the lord, inflamed by 
passion and his position, seconded by his title, the helpless state 





of the woman, and the solitude of the night, made base proposals, : 
which she, though formerly so erring, rejected, with prayers for 


pity. This refusal aroused Hastings’ anger: he siezed her, and : 


was in the act of dragging her to her chamber, whan Dumont * 


ee oe eae eran An altercation between 
groom and lord took place; words were warm, and Hastings 


was apeedily disarmed. The groom, taking no mean advantage, 
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returned his opponent’s weapon, and then ordered his lordship 
away ; and away he went, vowing eternal vengeance. Jane, fearing 
the consequence of this duel, at length resolved to escape from the 
city and its evils, and to accept of the offer made by Dumont, to 
convey her to a cottage Belmour had prepared for her reception 
in the country, amid pleasant brooks and pastures, where innocence 
was never shamed, modesty never made the cynic’s jest, and the 
infamy of a court unknown. 

At length the morning arrived for the hearing of her petition, 
and Jane, scroll in hand; made her way to the court. But Alicia, 
who harboured feelings of bitter revenge against Jane, for having 
been the cause of her quarrel with Lord Hastings, had already 
taken up her position there, and was possessed of a paper with 
which she intended to fulfil her plot. Therefore, when Jane 
came, she went up to her, took her by the hand, and listened to 
the dismal story about the arrest of Dumont and of his removal to 
prison. By a very ingenious trick she gained hold of Jane’s 
brief, and returned her own ; so that when Gloucester appeared, and 
the rolls were handed to him, the one from Jane contained lan- 
guage calculated to arouse his suspicions against Hastings, and 
injure the already much-.to-be-commiserated Jane. 

In this treacherous document it was stated that, on account of 
Lord Hastings’ connection with Jane Shore, the noble lord in- 
tended to adhere strictly to the cause of Edward’s sons ; and ended 
by advising Gloucester, if he wished to gain the English throne, 
to remove the woman. 

Upon reading it, Gloucester remarked how strange it was for 
Jane to give him such a roll, but further investigation was sus 
pended by the entrance of Hastings. Through the channel of a 
short conversation, Gloucester perceived that Hastings was indeed 
strongly attached to Edward’s heirs; and then words waxed 
warmer, until Hastings, with an oath, vowed to sheath a dagger 
in the breast of any disturber of the public peace regarding the 
royal lineage ; Gloucester, ever cunning and crafty, allowed not his 
rage to get the better of his prudence, and vowing by St. Paul that 
he loved Lord Hastings, left him. ‘ 

In conelave solemn sat Gloucester, Ratcliffe, and Catesby. 
Richard told the story of his interview with Hastings, and added 
that he doubted not but that it was on account of Jane that the 
lord clung to Edward’s sons. It was suggested that Gloucester 
should get Jane over to his cause; but when she was i 
she was loud in her praise of the one who stood up in defence of 
her former master’s orphans. Hearing this, Gloucester summoned 
his guard, commanded them to turn the woman into the street, 
and gave notice to the citizens that whosoever harboured her, or 
fed her, would be put to death. 
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At the next meeting of the council, which was held for the 
purpose of appointing an early day for the coronation of Edward's 
son, Gloucester arrived somewhat late; but he took his seat at the 
head of the table, and listened to Hastings’ speech. In this ha. 
rangue the lord urged the issue of an order to put to death any 
one who dared to carp at the right of the heir presumptive. 

After the delivery of this uration, aimed at Gloucester, the Duke 
rose from his seat, flattered his hearers, and then pulling up his 
sleeve, displayed his withered arm. This, he said, had been done 
by the witchcraft of the harlot, Shore, and her associates. 

Hastings replied: ‘‘ That if they had done the deed——” 

“Wf they have done it?” cried Richard ; “ talk’st thou to me 
of ifs; thou art the strumpet’s chief abettor—and ho ! a guard here! 
Lord Hastings, I arrest thee of high treason, and by St. Paull 
will not dine till thy head be brought to me!”’ 

The earls retired with Gloucester, Hastings was immediately 
siezed, and was about to be taken to the scaffold, when Alicia 
rushed up to him, and confessed that she, and she only, had brought 
about his death. He reproached her with the folly of the act she 
had committed ; begged of her to pardon him for having led her 
from the paths of honour; and having recommended Shore to 
Alicia’s affections—advice which, even at that moment, roused 
Alicia’s jealousy — was then led to the block. 

The tyrant had his revenge on Jane, whom he compelled to 
perform public penance, and live the life of an abandoned outcast. 
Belmour saw her wretched condition; and when Jumont, who 
upon Hastings’ death was released from prison, had solicited from 
him a narrative of the sad woman's adventures, it became apparent, 
trom the depth of his grief, that he was nearer related to the fallen 
woman than any, save Belmour, was aware of. 

Filled with an overwhelming desire to shield her from the 
savage populace, the two citizens set out to rescue her. 

It was a cold, clear night, and Jane, with scanty raiment, bare 
foot, and hungry, sought the house of Alicia, to which she hoped 
to gain entrance and succour, since in Alicia’s hands she had de 
posited her valuable casket of jewels. ut, alas! entrance was 
barred ; and, sinking upon the step, she had to endure the taunts 
of Alicia, who accused ber of stealing the heart of her lover, Lord 
Hastings, and thus being the indirect cause of his death. 

Wandering from the inhospitable door, Jane fell in the street, 
where she was found by Belmour, who raised her and informed her 
that Dumont was at hand, But, oh! it was Dumont no more, but — 
Jane's faithful, forgiving, and much-injured husband! While the © 
two men were engaged assisting her, the guards rushed upon them — 





and seized them ; but Jane, overcome by fatigue and amagement, 
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asked her husband’s forgiveness. He 


the forlorn woman expired. Such was the sad history of one 
whom— 


R.I. P. 





“ Severe repentance could not save 
From want, from shame, and an 
Untimely grave.” 





R. I. P. 


Bury him while the rain is falling— 

Bury him, down by the river-side, 

In the reeds where thé snipe and the curlew hide; 
Bury him, down where the stream will lave, 

And the water-rat sit on his nameless grave. 


Bury him while the rain is falling— 

No other tears for his fate is shed ; 

For no mourners follow the lonely dead : 

So bury him, down by the river side, 

Where the snipe and the curlew love to hide. 


Bury hitn while the rain is falling 
There where the river may wash away 
From his troubled spirit the taint of clay : 
So bury him, though no tears are shed, 
And no mourners follow the lonely dead. 


Bury him while the rain is falling— 

How much he longed for the coming rest ; 
His thin bands cross ye upon his breast, ~ 
And bury him there where the river may 
Wash from his spirit the taint of clay— 
And so let him rest, in peace, for aye. 






granted it and kissed her, and 


W. T. Grezns, M.A. 





Soy 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 


MR. GRATTAN GBARY’S RECENT TRAVELS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


Dr. Brrpwoop pertinently remarks, in his remarkable “ Hand ~ 
book to the British Indian Section of the Paris Universal Exhibition of 
1878,"’ “‘The importance of the Persian-Gulf Route in ancient 
times is very insignificantly shown by the fact that the Greeks and 
Romans should have continued, even after the voyage of Scylax, 
and down to the time of Ptolemy, Euergetes, and Claudius Cesar, 
to believe that by sea India could be reached only by way of the 
Euphrates Valley and Persian Guif.” “Its importance is 
not understood so fully in Europe as in India. From 
Europe, India seenis far off indeed, but Europe appears 
much closer from India, as, in fact, the next peninsula beyond 
Arabia; and the valley of Mesopotamia seems, through the 
Straits of Ormuz, to be at the very doors of India; and it is felt, 
that in a commercial, political, and wsthetical sense, the Tigris and 
Euphrates flow into Bombay Harbour, and the other ports of 
Western India.”’ 

** We shall never understand,’”’ Dr. Birdwood goes on to say, 
“the arts of India properly if we overlook these patent physical 
and historical facts, which have become obscured only through the 
Portuguese discovery of the Cape Route, and the neglect of the 
Tigris and Euphrates Valley route under Turkish rule. The 

enians, moreover, continued the local trade they had always 
carried on, from the earliest ages, between Persia and India; and 
at present there are not less than five thousand Armenians, in In- 
dia, engaged in this trade.” 

In proof of this view of the subject—that from Europe India 
seems far off indeed, but Europe appears much closer from Arabia, 
—just as the capitals of countries appear to inhabitants of the 
country much closer than country places do to the inhabitants of 
the city, Mr. Grattan Geary, editor of the “ Times of India,” set 
out in March last from India with the resolution te see something 
for himself of the condition of countries in which, it may be, the 
destinies of the British Empire may be decided, and he has com- 
municated the results of his exploratory journey to the “ Times 
of England, for July 25, 1878. 

Entering the Shat-al-Arab, as the estuary of the Euphrates 
and Tigris is called, in a steamer of the British Indian line, Mr. 
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Geary found one bank of the river occupied by Persia, the other 
by Turkey up to Muhamrah, and while above and below Bussora or 
Basra, the Turkish bank of the river presents a pleasant spectacle 
of well-rewarded industry, the desert ‘being rapidly reclaimed, an 
immense extent of ground having been brought into cultivation, 
and plantations of young date-trees stretching league after leagu. 
up the river ; on the Persian bank the land is, owing to misgovern- 
ment, going out of cultivation, trade is declining, and there is a 
steady immigration of the peasantry from the border provinces of 
Persia into those of Turkey. 

This is not as it should be. At the time of the first explora- 
tion and survey of the Eupbrates and Tigris rivers, Muhamrah 
and the left bank of the river belonged to Turkey. The Cha’ab 
Arabs, who occupy the whole of the eastern delta of the Shat-al- 
Arab and the Kuran, are Arabians, and not Persians, and the 
disputed tenure of the land ought to have been settled at the time 
of Outram and Havelock’s campaiga, in 1856, 

Trade is making its way on the Tigris, there being seven 
Turkish steamers now plying on its waters, but the local authori- 
ties have evaded the request of an English company, which runs 
two steamers between Basra and Bagdad, for permission to increase 
the number of its boats This, no doubt, from a wish to monopo- 
lise the trade, on the other hand, the trade on the Euphrates is 
quite undeveloped, although it appears that one steamer is 
sent up every year as far as Bir, no doubt at the time of 
flood, and it is always crowded with passengers. The Arabs are 
8 turbulent set on the lower Tigris, and we have seen them carrying 
on a desultory kind of warfare among themselves from the opposite 
banks. They are said, however, to be friendly, or, at all events, 
they have been taught to respect the English boats; but, not con- 
tent with robbing grain boats, one bumptious sheikh, taking 
advantage of the withdrawal of troops to the seat of war, threatened 
to take a Turkish steamer! But in spite of this yery intelligible 
revival of plundering, it appears that the Arabs are beginning to 
build villages and mud huts along the banks of the river, and “ to 
abandon their nomadic habits, the first and indispensable step to 
civilisation.” The Arabs on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris 
are madayn or pastoral, and not nomadic, albeit at times turbulent. 
The Shammar Bedwins of Mesopotamia, like the Anaizah Bedwins 
of Syria, move from north to south, and vicd verad, — to 
the season, with their flocks and herds, but they do not in 
villages on the banks of the rivers ; on the contrary, they often 
plunder the villagers. . 

Mr, Geary describes “the garden of Dad,” an idol 
(which he unfortunately spells as if it were a place where prop! 
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bagged their dads) as containing now a population of about 100,000; 
and it appears that a tramway has been constructed to the suburb — 
of Kazmain, on the line of Persian pilgrimage, the extension of 
which he advocates to Hittah (Babylon), and to Kerbela and 
Nejef, the great shrines of the Shidhs—a favourite project of the 
enlightened Midhat Pasha. In spite of neglect or mismanagement 
of the ancient canals of irrigation, Mr. Geary tells us large expanses 
of rich soil are being yearly brought into cultivation, and as to the 
Arabs, he says, their chief grievance is the Turkish conscription, 
but “once put into the ranks, the Arab makes one of the best 
soldiers in the Ottoman army.” ‘There is little doubt but if regular 
pay were tendered by a civilising administration, any number of 
Arabs and Kurds—at present the most predatory races in Turkey 
in Asia—would be induced to join a regular army, that would leave 
India to be defended by its own people. 

Mr. Geary followed the postal or high road by Kirkuk and 
Arbil to Mosul (Nineveh), and he estimates the population of the 
former at 20,000, the present Pasha being described as an 
enlightened man, having only one wile—an Englishwoman. The 
fountains of naphtha, which blazed by night some years ago, are 
now utilised to supply the steamers with oil. The population of 
Arbil is estimatedat 12,000. Mosul was, at the time of Mr. Geary’s 
visit, disturbed by schisms amoug the Romanist Chaldwaus, and the 
Nestorian Chaldeans, in respect to the selection of a Patriarch. 

Mr. Geary describes the postal road, as following from Nineveh, 
for a couple of days, the line of retreat of the Ten Thousand, crossing 
the Tigris at Jezirah, and following a devious course among the 
Kurdish mountains in the north of Mesopotamia, to pass through 
the important towns of Mardin, Diyarbekir, and Urfah, and soonte 
Birijik. This must have been owing to some disturbances, probably 
a rising of the Sinjar Kurds from the withdrawal of troops; for the 
postal and high road has always gone by Nisibin to Mardin, the 
road by Jezirah being a devious and difficult one, and from Mardin 
it went on to Diyarbekir, a branch roadleaving at the former place 
(not at Diyarbekir), which is on the high way to Constantinople, 
for Urfah and Birijik. 

Mr, Geary estimates the population of Diyarbekir, the seat of a 
consul, at 60,000, of Urfah at 50,000, and of Birijik at 12,000; 
and, passing Aleppo, he does not fail to notice ‘ the succession of — 
rolling hills” between that city and the plain of Antioch, which it 
was the object of General Chesney and Sir John M‘Neil’s last 
journey to circumvent. Unfortunately, Mr. Geary did not go to 


Antioch and Suwaidiyab, but he took the road north of the lakes — 


to the Baylan Pass, so be is unqualified to give an opinion as to 3 s 
the comparative accessibility of the two routes; but he concludes 
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from what he saw that:—‘ A railway from the Mediterranean to 
the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris would pass through 
countries of great natural resources, and would tap provinces of 
wonderful fertility and boundless extent. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that Asiatic Turkey is now “decaying.” Nearly everywhere 
throughout a journey extending over 1500 miles I saw evidence of 
progress rather than of decay. ‘The population is scanty, but it is 
robust and well fed, and with proper inducement would work well. 
When you can get men any day to carry three hundred weight 
a-piece for a few piastres, there can be no want of hard muscle. 
The lax and inefficient, rather than oppressive administration 
under which the country has hitherto languished, will now undergo 
a thorough reform under British supervision. The corruption of 
the small officials—and even of some of the great officialk—may 
be expected to cease out of the land when salaries are regularly 
paid, and peculation or bribery is followed by inevitable dismissal. 
fhe Arab and the Kurd can easily be brought to order by the 
establishment of a few military posts. What, then, will stand io 
the way of the development of the resources of Asiatic Turkey ? 
British enterprise and British capital will furnish the means, and 
all oy world, we may hope, will profit not inconsiderably by the 
result, 


GUALANTEE OF ANGLO-TURKISH RAILWAYS. 


LorD BLANTYRE has made a fair estimate of what the position 
of this country would be, by the construction of railways in Turkey 
in Asia, and which are indispensable for developing the commerce 
and resources of the country, for protecting life and property, for 
defensive purposes, aad as an admirable alternate route to India. 
“Suppose these railways,"’ writes his lordship, “‘ earn £3 per cent., 
which is said to be the average earnings of all the Indian railways 
together, and that the guarantee is 44 per cent., then England 
would have to supply, say, 1 per cent., and India } per cent.-— 
¢g., if the sum yuaranteed be £20,000,000—4) per cent. on 
£20,000,000, £900,000 per annum, which would be made up of 
earnings at, say 3 per cent., £600,000; English guarantors, 1 
per cent., £200,000 ; Indian guarantor, § per cent., £100,000 44 - 
per. cent., £900,000. 

The sum iaid down here ought to saffice for a railway from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, since the expenses of a direct 
Euphrates line from Seleucia Pieria were estimated at éight mil- 
lions, or, if carried across Mesopotamia to Nisibin, probably ten 
millions or more. We doubt if, except in populous and favoured 
localities, the earnings of Anglo-Turkish railways would equal at 
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first the Indian average; but jthen, agaia, the development would 
be greater, and, in all probability, there would be an excess of 
receipts over the sum guaranteed in less space of time than has 
occurred in India. 

The great highways from Constantinople to the countries south 
of the Taurus are entirely determined by the feasibility of the 
passes of that mountain chain. Hence there have in reality been 
only two—chiefly frequented from the most remote historical 
times—the one by the Cilician Gates (Kulak Boghaz, or “ nartow 
pass”); and the other by Arghara Maden or the copper mines of 
Arghana and Diyarbekir. Both ought to be brought into existence 
as railways, if the country is to be really improved. The one 
would join the Euphrates line at Alexandretta, or in the plain of 
Antioch ; and if that line was prolonged to the Tigris, the other 
would join it at or near Nisibin—not, as has been said, at Mosul. 

We quite agree with Lord Blantyre that, if a railway is ever 
carried along the valley of the Tigris trom Mosul or Nineveh, it 
ought not to follow either bank of the river, but be taken by Arbil 
and Kirkuk. The latter is a far larger and more commercial town 
than is commonly supposed. 

There is a third great artery that ought not to be overlooked, 
by Kara Hissar to Armenia. Two-thirds of this line would be 
accomplished, as far as Amasia or Sivas, by the Diyarbekir line, 
Syria should have a main line of railway, and a line (of whichs 
fragment already exists) should be carried from Smyrna to join the 
Cilician line at Afyum Kara Hissar. 

In view to the protection to be given to Turkey in Asia, and 
India, at the same time, against Russia, the main and trunk line 
that should be kept in view for the future should, however, be 
carried direct from Constantinople to Pashawur, or some other 
available point. -% 

It is an error to suppose that Turkey in Europe will require an 
Indian army for its defence. All its inhabitants, drilled by English- 
men, would willingly serve under such an ally, and the Indian 
army would be left free for the defence of the frontiers. It is 
equally an error to suppose or to argue, a8 has been done by some 
of the leaders of the Opposition, that the protectorate of Turkey in 
Europe would not affect the Russians, as they might advance by 
Persia and Alghanistan. The Russians could not advance east- 
wards, from either direction, with the same security, with a hostile — 
force in front, and another in its rear, or on its flanks, as it could 
with only such a position to overcome as would be presented at its — 
front alone. A line to Persia would comprise, all that part of the — 
Diyarbekir or Tigris line, which would extend remeber % 
to Sivas; but the estimates for a complete land line to = | 
would present a formidable figure. 
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The distance from Constantinople to Baghdad, vid the Kulak 
Boghaz, or vid the Arghana Pass, is about the same, or some 
1200 miles in a straight line; but the difficulties of the country 
are greater on the latter line, and whilst a line from the Kulak 
Boghaz would tap the Mediterranean line at Alexandretta or near 
Antioch, it would require 300 miles of line to tap the Arghana 
railway near Nisibin. The Kulak Boghaz line has a level country 
near Koniyah, and in Cilicia the Arghana line has little or no 
level country unless the valley of the Halys was turned to account. 
Yet in acommercial, political, and strategical point of view, it is the 
best ; it could be prolonged by a line of some 300 miles and upwards 
from Sivas to Erezrum, and the best roads to Persia, not even 
excepting those in the south, lie by Bayazid to Khoi, or by Van 
and Katar, or Khotour, to the same stronghold. The two lines 
would best develop the resources of the country; but the wisest 
plan would be to begin with a line from the Mediterranean to 
Baghdad, and afterwards establish communication with Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna, or if the means were forthcoming, to be going 
on with the two lines simultaneously at different points. 

The guaranteed interest on the capital necessary to carry out 
such public works, and to induce the world at large to invest in 
them, should be raised—at all events in part—from the resources 
of the countries which they would benefit. In as far as 
Turkey in Asia, being under British protection, no difficulties 
would probably be made to any equitable arrangements that might 
be proposed, and Persia would be only too glad, at a small sacrifice 
of revenue, to have its interior opened to commerce and inter. 
communication. Affghanistan is so much in arrear of a general 
civilisation, that here difficulties might be expected to arise; but 
the advantages which would ultimately accrue to the country must 
be duly explained to the government. There is not sufficient local 
traffic to pay expenses at first, but this would be much increased 
by facilities given, and still more by the impetus which would 
arise for visiting new countries, and the capitals of Western Ania. 
Strangers, as well as natives, would find it to their interest to settle 
along the lines—a new movement would be imparted to trade and 


_ commerce; and as a fair through transit could also be counted 


upon, it would be but a few years after any comprehensive under- 
taking was carried out, before it would pay its way, and relieve the 
States of their separate or united guarantees. 
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PREHISTORIC MAN, 


THERE were unquestionably races of men living anterior to 
the existence of written historical records, and who have hence 
been summed up in the common category of Prehistoricmen. The 
oldest known written historical records are those met with in 
Assyria, Egypt, and Syria, and in India and China. But monu- 
ments of another kinJ—those which illustrate the nascent arts of - 
a primitive people—have also been found, which to all appearance 
long preceded the existence of written records. : 

The monuments have theoretically been classed into three series, 
distinguished as belonging to the ‘‘ages”’ of stone, bronze, and 
iron—a classification eminently calculated to mislead; for such 
ages did not succeed to one another, but were commingled, adopted 
by one race or another at the same or different epochs, or when 
successive, were so only relatively in regard to the progressive 
civilisation of different races. As we once heard the late Admiral 
Robert Fitzroy argue, in misapprehension of the nature of the 
inquiry, “ages” of stone and iron are to be met with in the 
present day in Tierra de| Fuego, and other remote lands. 

As Dr. Southall, in his recently published work, ‘‘ The Epoch 
of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon the Earth, by 
James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D.” (Triibner), puts its: some nations 
appear to have preferred bronze, and some to have preferred iron; 
but where was bronze alone used? In the Trojan (?) beds ? and 
and at Mycenm, in the royal tombs, we find bronze and iron, but 
we also find stone. In Mexico and Peru we find bronze and iron, 
but we also find stone. In Central Africa we find iron, 
and not bronze, and no stone age. The Massagetw, at the 
beginning of our era, used bronze, and the Ichthyophagi used stone, 
while all their neighbours used iron. The Danes used bronze, 
when the Romans, and the Gauls, and the Germans used iron, 
The inbabitauts of Russia used iron and bronze alike, and continue 
to use stone. The Chaliwans and the Egyptians knew iron from 
the earliest period, but bronze was chiefly used down (apparently) 
to B.c. 1500 and 1200. There is no trace of iron at Troy —or 
what is supposed to be Troy—down to 700 B.o. Either the 
Trojans preferred bronze, or the iron has rusted away. ill 
attempted distinctions of stone, bronze, and iron, ages fall, then, to 
the ground, and have no real existence. 

But the tools and weapons of prehistoric races —the monuments 
of a prehistoric age—and the remains of human beings, have been 
found in juxta-position with the bones and relics of animals 
which no longer live in the countries where this juxta-position is 
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met with. This proves the great antiquity of the relics, as also 
that they lived under different circumstances to what obtain in the 
present day. But it does not prove the age of the relics—save in 
cases—in a geological sense of time—a succession of deposits and 
remains—but not an actual age or epoch, to be determined by 
figures, which can compare with historical data 

It is all, indeed, a question of comparison. Dr. Southall, for 
example, is strongly of opinion that the period of time which has 
elapsed since the mammoth roamed ina living state over the 
tundras of Siberia is not separated by any enormous interval from 
the bistorical period; but the question is what is meant by an 
enormous interval. If we form a conception of time, as marked 
between the first appearance of a mollusk in the Silurian rocks, 
and the development of a pterodactyl in the Oolitic Series, we 
obtain an idea of an enormous lapse of time, compared with which 
the mere extinction of one class of animals (as has occurred with 
the dodo in New Zealand), vr their passage from one country or 
climate to another, and which were coeval with man, the amount 
of time likely to have brought about such changes does not a 
“enormous,’’ But if we study the circumstances under which the 
prehistoric man lived, as compared with the admitted chrorology, 
then the time does appear “enormous.” If the theory of gradual 
development, of natural selection, and slow progress to perfection, 
is admitted, and man is supposed to be an improved edition of the 
Simiw, then the idea which alone we can form to ourselves, as 
necessary for such a development, is indeed ‘‘ enormous,” The 
question, however we may put it, is a purely comparative one; 
and there is not that real difference of opinion between those who 
are supposed to advocate an extreme antiquity to man, and those 
who, like Dr. Southall, would attempt to bring such extremes 
within reasonable limits. 

The great point in favour of such reasonable deductions is that 
many of the larger species of mammalia have disappeared from 
localities in which they used to be plentiful, and are yet found in 
other parts of the earth’s surface. Such, for example, are the 
bears, hygenas, wolves, and other species of carnivora, rodentia, and 
pachydermata found in the Newer Pliocene of: Great Britain, now 
only living in other countries. The Seleucia dynasty, which suc. 
ceeded to Alexander the Great, had troops of elephants in Syria, 
where they are no longer to be found. According to Marco Polo, 
Kublai Khan, the grand Khan of Tartary, had 5000 elephants in 
about A.D. 1200. The rému, or unicorn of our version of Scripture, 
has been recently rediscovered in the relics of a once formidable ox 
—a bos primigenius or a bisen priscus—in Syria. Dr. Roth found 
the bones of the lion in gravel near the Jordan; the animal itself 
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has been seen as far north as Balis on the Euphrates. The tiger 





still roams through the wilds of Mongolia ‘to the tributaries of the — 


icy Amur. The tablets of Assyria give us proofs that, in the 
time of Tiglath-Pileser I., the elephant was still hunted on the 
Tigris, an] the same tablets record the presence in the same 

of other animals not to be met with now. The crocodiles, which 
existed in Europe within historical, or, at all events, legendary times, 
was to be met with in Syria in the time of the Crusades, and, 
according to Mr. Macgregor, is still to be met with, but it is nearly 
extinct. The bones of an African elephant have been found in 
Spain and Sicily ; is it strange, then, it has been pertinently asked, 


if a hardier species lived a few thousand years ago in Central and. 


Western Europe! The great Russian traveller, Prejavalsky, has 
recently found the camel, supposed only to exist now in the domes 
ticated state, wild on the upland marshes of Mongolia. The whole 
question is one, as we have before said, of time spoken of com- 
paratively ; and if it is attempted to bring it within existing ideas 
of time, as founded on history, it need not have been anything 
of very remarkable duration. 

_ We cannot leave this subject without calling the attention of 
any of our readers, who may be bound to the exposition, to one of 
the most complete exhibitions of prehistoric relics now existing, 
with plenty of human remains, at the Chateau of St. Germain. 


THE PALMYRENE RAILWAY. 


Hitwerto all discussions connected with the question of the best 


line for a railway across Turkey in Asia to the Persian Gulf have been 


in great part limited to questions of facility and economy, as having 


mainly in view cheap and easy communication by land with India, but. 


not without having also in view the comparative commercial and 
strategical advantages of different lines. Opinions, now that a kind of 
Protectorate over Turkey in Asia has been assumed by England, must 
be guided, not solely by the question of transport to India, but also to 
the defence of the country, as against Russia or Persia, or Russia 
through Persia, and to the development of its commerce and re 
sources. 

The countries comprised under Turkey in Asia, are, indeed, with 
Arabia, of vast extent, and second in importance only to India itself, 
To secure order, protection to property, and development of resources, 
it may soon be proved as necessary to have a native army in which 
Christians, Kurds, ‘Turkomans, and Arabs, as well as other nationalities, 
should be made to serve as well as Turks, as to have railway communi- 
cation through the country. Such a communication should, after the 
line to the Persian Gulf is secured, be extended through Asia Minor and 
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Armenia. The Indian army can then be left to protect its.own against 
any invasion threatened from the north-west ; whilst Turkey in Europe, 
could be protected by its own native forces, drilled, commissioned, and 
commanded by English officers. In view of such a condition of the 
things, the Palmyrene or Arabian line, proposed, and strongly advocated, 
by Major-General, Sir F. J. Goldsmid, would scarcely deserve discussion, 
were it not for the known ability of its advocate, the weight carried by 
his position and experience, and the attention that has been lent by the 
press to his unquestionably mistaken scheme. 

The mountain ranges which border the coast of Syria, and which 
include from north to sduth Amanus, Rhosus, Casius, the Ansairi 
mountains, the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, have only two openings or 
natural passes, the one the magnificent valley of Antioch, through 
which flows the Orontes ; the other, the biblically interesting plain of 
Esdraelon, beyond Acre. The Nahr.el-Kebir or Z/euttheris, and the 
Kasimiyeh, or Zeontes, flow through the Limitrophal Chains, but it is by 
rugged passes, which present engineering difficulties of a a most serious 
description. Any railway, then, proposing to be carried eastward, or 
south-eastward, and starting from Tripoli (as advocated by some), from 
Beyrut, Sidon, ‘Tyre, or other point on the coast, saving Seleucia 
Pieria, the harbour of Antioch, or Acre, would have to be carried across 
a chain of mountains, more or less difficult, according to the spot 
selected—not the least objectionable being that suggested at the Pass 
of Baylan. 

Sir F, Goldsmid, passing over all minor considerations, says :—“ My 
meaning in the whole scheme is this, nor have I hitherto heard any 
amuments to prove its fallacy :—We may want a rapid means of con- 
veying troops to, or receiving troops from India, which the Suez Canal 
may not always suffice to give us. Here is one (the Palmyrene line), 
costly and unremiunerative in appearance, but the least costly in respect 
of distance of all the schemes proposed, and only less directly and im- 
mediately remunerative for the space across the Palmyra desert.” 

If Sir F. Goldsmid has never heard any arguments to prove the 
fallacy of the position here taken up, we fear anything we may have to 
say will have little effect upon a warped intelligence. But it suffices for 
us, and it will suffice for the thoughtful and intelligent reader, that 
the position, regarding solely the passage of troops, ignores altogether 
the legitimate objects of railway communication, the convenience of 
passengers (over a wilderness void of water), the facilities given to the 
transport of goods from town to town, and the development of the 
industry and resources of the country. It is a line starting from the 
coast of Syria, carried across a desert to am unimportant point at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, It may be made to serve the purpose of the 
city of Damascus on its way; but this is one possible remunerative 
point, as compared with the other lines of communication that have 
been proposed. 

As to the isolation of the line, “ rendering it less easily reached by 
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aggressive troops,” it might as well at once be carried from Gazg 
across Arabia Petra to Kawait or Graine, or to Basra, when it would be 
still further removed from aggressive troops, and still more exposed to 
aggressive Arabs. As to the power and attraction of daily payments 
with Arabs, we heartily agree with Sir F. Goldsmid, that with such 
there would no scarcity of labour among those who could toil ina 
desert, with scanty water, and a still scantier commissariat, all to be 
brought from afar, and that under a broiling sun by day, and by a 
phenomenon peculiar to the country—-a chill air by night. 

That Tadmor in the Desert might be revived, and the ancient 
glories of Palmyra be restored, we do not doubt. There is an outcrop 
of basalt at the city of Palms in the Desert, which suffices to supply 
the immediate locality with water. But is this, and the rapid transport 
of troops, under circumstances that may never arise, to be the outcome 
of our protection of Turkey in Asia? For be it remarked, if capitalists 
were foolish enough (but we are perfectly convinced they will not be), 
to advance their money upon a Palmyrene railway, or if Her Majesty's 
Government were speculative enough to guarantee such an undertaking 
from loss, it would put a dead stop to all other proposed lines, having 
a fair, reasonable, comprehensive, and judicious basis, upon which to 
rely for the support of public opinion, of capitalists, of philanthropists, 
of strategists, of the Princes of commerce, and of Imperial Power. 


KHOTOUR OR KUTUR. 


PARTICULAR mention is made in the Anglo-Russian agreement, which 
came prematurely before the public, of a place of the above name, 
Art. 10 says: “As to the valley of Alash Kert and the town of 
Bayazid, that valley being the great transit route for Persia, and having 
an immense value in the eyes of the Turks, his Majesty the Emperor 
consents to restore it to them ; but he has demanded and obtained in 
exchange the cession to Persia of the little territory of Khotour, which _ 
the commissioners of the two mediatory courts lave found just to restore 
to the Shah.” 

This is so far correct. Khotour, or rather Kiatar, is a little valley 
with a town on the eastern slope of the Kurdistan range of mountains, 
about 55 miles east of the town and lake of Van, and 30 west of the 
Persian fortress of Khoi. As the watershed lies eastward, the valley 
being in fact watered by one of the tributaries to the Arpah-su and the 
Aras or Araxes, the territory is unquestionably Persian, and the British 
and Russian commissioners decided it to be so; but the Turks have_ 
not the less held on by its possession. In fact, its retention, in spite 
of the remonstrances of England and Russia, has formed one of the 
main obstacles to the settlement of the boundary question. 

_ The question still presents itself—-Why did Russia attach so much 
importance to the cession of this valley to Persia as to have had it in- 
serted in an agreement made between Count Schouvaloff and Lord 
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Salisbury? The answer is simple. Its restoration to Persia by the 
good offices of Russia is a happy stroke of diplomacy, as tending to 
increase Russian influence at Teheran, which the nullification of the 
San Stefano Treaty may have somewhat’ shaken ; but, above all, the 
possession of the valley places one of the keys to the shortest and best 
route between Georgia and Persia and the valley of the Tigris in the 
hands of a power which Russia looks forward to as an ally in case of 
war with Turkey in Asia. 


BATUM AS AN ARMENIAN PORT, 


ENGLAND, with the occupation of Cyprus, and the protectorate of 
Turkey in Asia, could not oppose the general feeling of the Powers 
in Congress assembled, that Russia should obtain possession of the 
long-coveted port of Batum, The conquest of Kars and Ardahan was 
qualified by the cession of Bayazid and the highway to Persia; and 
the protectorate of Turkey in Asia, conferred upon Great Britain by 
convention, is a very different thing to the extension of Russian power 
over a portion of Armenia; but that the Pashalik of Trebizond, in- 
cluding Batum, ever constituted a portion of Armenia is rather a ques- 
tion of history than of our own times. 

Trapezus was, from the most ancient times, a city of Pontus— 
Pontus Cappadocius, as it was termed, to distinguish it from Pontus 
Polemoniacus, of which Polemonium (now Yuniyah or Eunieh), was 
the capital, and Pontus Galaticus, of which Armisus or Eupatoria (now 
Samsun) was the port, and Amasia or Comana Pontica (now Tokat), 
the capital. Batum—Adsarum Castellum, or “ the Castle of the 
Absarians”"—on the Absarus or Apsarus (now the Tchoruk-su), was, 
with Phasis, in the land of the Laze or Lazi, from old times, and in 
Colchica, The Absarus, Apsarus (or Apsorras, as Ptolemy wrote it) 
was always termed a Colchian River, and the Alexandrian geographer 
describes the “ Laz ” as dwelling on the coasts of Colchis. 

_ The ten thousand Greeks, on their retreat to Trebizond, came to a 
river which divided the territory of the Scythians from that of the 
Macronians, and which was apparently the Tchoruk-su, or one of its 
tbutaries. (“ Zhav. in the Track of Ten Thousand Greeks,” p. 188.) 
But we know little of the Macrones. They are described by Herodotus 
and Xenophon, as wearing garments of hair, and as using in war wooden 
helmets, small shields of wicker work, and short lances with Jong points, 
Strabo says that in his day they bore thé name of Sanni; but who the 
Macrones or Sanni were, Armenians, or Colchians, or Aborigines, does 
hot appear. 

Pliny describes Absarum as a river and fort. Arrian places this 
military station 1000 stadia from Trapezus, and 450 or 490 stadia south 
of the Phasis, and the distance given agree with ae al 
table. Its name was connected with the myth of Medea and her 
Aboyrtus, and this, according to Stephanus, was its original name. 
44 
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Procopius speaks of the remains of its public buildings as proving that 
t was once a place of some importance, 

Arrian places the navigable river Acampsis 15 stadia from Absarum; 
it must thus have been the same as the Absarus, although Pliny made 
two different rivers of them. 

As to Trapezus or Trebizond, originally a city of the Colchians, ip 
Pontus, it belonged to the Macrones in the Time of Xenophon, being 
itself a colony of Sinopians. Its greatness began with the Romans, 
and Trajan made it the capital of Pontus Cappadocius. Some cen 
turies later, a branch of the Imperial House of Comnoni declared them- 
selves independent of the Greek Empire, and made Trapezus the seat 
of their principality. This small principality maintained its independence 
even for some time after the fall of Constantinople ; but being too weak 
to resist the overwhelming power of the Turks, it was obliged, in AD, 
1460, to submit to. Muhammad II., and has ever since that time been 
a Turkish town. 

The history of Armenia is, during the epoch of the Seleucids and 
the Romans, much mixed up with that of Pontus. The Mithridates 
ruled over the one, the Tigranes over the other. Tigranes had a 
favourite city ~Tigranskert—south of Taurus, and Strabo describes 
Armenia as at that time extending to the Caucases and the Caspian 
Sea. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the littoral was at one 
time under the sway of Pontic and Armenian kings. But this can 
scarcely be said to constitute Batum an Armenian port. The Armenians 
constitute, comparatively speaking, almost as small portion of the popu 
lation of Armenia, as the Jews do of Judea; and since the division of 
the country into the Pashaliks of Trebizond, Erzrum, Mush, Van, and 
Diyarbeker, Armenia has become a mere geographical expression. It 
partakes rather of historical reference than of reality when we can say 
that Erzrum is in Armenia. It is just as if we said Jerusalem is in 
Judaa, or Shechem in Israel, or if we spoke of Sivas as in Capadocia, 
and Angora in Galatia. Taking an epoch in the history of Armenia, * 

Batum was, in all probability, an Armenian port ; but by its geographical 
connections, and by its population, as determined from remote historical 


times, it was no more Armenian in olden than it is in the present 
day. 
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AYAS, ANCIENT GGA, 
* Et externm resonant navalibus Oge."’ ae 
Lucawus, lib. iii, v. 225. oF es 

A GENILEMAN in every way competent to give an opinion—Mr, 
L. Haddan, formerly chief engineer for Syria—has, in a letter in the 
Times, advocated the port of Ayas, which is not far from Cyprus, as the 
terminus of the Euphrates railway. Mr. Haddan justly remarks that” 
Mr, Maxwell's project (which found fayour with some), of starting from 
Iskandrun, over the Baylan Pass, necessitates grades of 1 in 12 fof 
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10 or 12 miles, besides a tunnel of about two miles in length to frank 
the pass—‘‘a very sorry beginning for a mail line to India.” 

Mr. Haddan’s idea is that by starting from Ayas tolerable grades 
become possible. But these can only be obtained by going north-east 
to the gates of Amanus, then across the north end of the gulf of Issus, 
and then by a gradual ascent along the slopes of Amanus, towards the 
Baylan Pass, comprising a distance of some fifty miles, with much 
expensive work in scooping the slopes of the mountains. 

Ayas is the site both of a very ancient town and port. By its posi- 
tion on the confines of Asia Minor and Syria, its port was formerly 
much frequented. Hence Lucan’s verse, and Strabo likewise noticed 
it. In the time of Macrinus it was called Macrinopolis ; in that of Alex- 
ander Severus, Alexandrinopolis. Pliny qualifies it as “ oppidum Ciga 
liberum ;” and Mionnet, in his Afed. Grecques v* Gégéa de Cilicia, shows 
that it coined money, It appears from an inscription obtained by Sir 
Francis Beaufort, who was unfortunately severely wounded at this place, 
and published by Boeckh (Cor/. /nscrip. Grac. No 4443), that Neptune 
Stabilitor and Venus Euplea, “favourable to navigation,” were wor- 
shipped here, 

(Ege lost much of its importance under the Byzantines, but under 
the Rupenian Armenians it attained its highest prosperity. It was, 
indeed, the chief port of the Armenian kings of Cilicia. Venice, Genoa, 
and Cyprus traded there at the epoch of the Crusades. The Latin 
writers of the middle ages notice it under the names of Aiacum and 
Laiacum; the Italians as Ajazzo and Lajazzo, and the Franks as 
Layas, Other orthographies are met with in the maps of the middle 
ages. Sanuto (Seer. fid. Cruc. i. ii.) describes its port minutely. 

Almost the sole remnant of the place is now the castle, which was 
built by the kings of Armenia, and, destroyed in part by the Arabs, was 
repaired by Sultan Sulaiman. This is recorded on an inscription in 
black marble, on an octagonal tower, raised by the son of Selim Khan. 

The walls of the castle (tenanted in the present day by some sixty to 
a hundred miserable Turkomans) were double, the inner one being the 
highest, and it has round towers at unequal distances ; nothing but the 
foundations of the outer walls exist in places. On the sea-side are many 
enormous stone balls, relics of the siege of the place, a 

The castle of Ayas communicated with an island, noticed by Strabo, 
by a dam, which extended to another fortress, a kind of advanced point 
for the defence of the harbour. It appears, from a quittance given by 
the Connétable of Armenia to the Venitian Consul at Lajazzo, dated 
1304, from, or rather, “ in castro de terra ante portum,” that the one 
castle was known as that of the land, and the other as the sea-castle, 

The maritime castle lies to the-south-east of the first, and consists 
of a stout round tower with a vaulted chamber within. To the south 
of the tower is a long gallery, having vaulted chambers with square 
openings in the vault to admit light. The octagonal tower raised by 
Sultan Sulaiman, lies to the west, close to the shore, In the same 

direction the remains of churches constructed with bricks, of therm, 
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or baths, and of a bridge, cast over a rivulet, are to be seen, and as the 
soil is dotted with fragments of white marble, bricks, and red pottery, 
there can be little doubt but that this was the site of the town attached 
to the port and castle. 

Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort remarks, in his “ Karamania ” (p. 299), 
upon the abundance of fine turtles to be seen in the sands of Ayas 
Bay, between the castle and the mouth of the Pyramus. Some, he says, 
were so powerful as to escape with two heavy fellows lying on their 
backs. Lieutenant Murphy, R.E., Mr. ‘Taylour Thomson, now Persian 
ambassador, and the writer, being engaged in a series of bearings with 
the theodolite on the sands, the time occupied (over an hour) with great 
quiet, seduced the turtles into such a state of security, that several were 
easily turned over before they could reach their element. 

If a line of railway was carried from Constantinople to Alexandretta, 
a railway from Ayas, if otherwise recommendable, would tap the maia 
line within a very short distance ; but it is only about ten miles less 
distance from, say, Famagusta, in Cyprus, 7@ Cape Andrea, to Ayas, than 
to Seleucia. The distances are about as follows: From Famagusta to 
Ayas 110 miles, to Seleucia 120 miles, and to Alexandretta 150 miles, 
The terminus might, under circumstances, be just as well at Merzin, 
Mezetli, or any other available point on the coast, adjacent to Cyprus, 
as it would tap the Constantinople line at Tarsas or Ardana. 

Mr. Haddan expresses this belief that the old port of Ayas could be 
enlarged, as has been argued of the port at Selencia Pieria, without the 
use of masonry of any sort, but by simple dredging, so as to hold the 
whole British navy. We bow to the dictum of a competent engineer, 
but, from personal impressions, the port was by no means cver 9 
capacious as that of Seleucia. Unfortunately the late Admiral Sit 
Francis Beaufort, who was engaged in the survey of this part of the 
coast, having, as before said, been severely wounded by some fanatics 
at this place, while he notices Ayas bay or estuary, and speaks of the 
shattered remains of a port and artificial pier (“‘ Karamania,” p. 300), has 
left no admeasurements, i 

But, be this as it may, the terminus at Alexandretta or Iskandrum 
being objectionable, on account of the great elevation of the pass of 
Baylan, it only adds to distance and expense to remove the proposed 
terminus to Ayas, and that especially, when the Bay of Antioch is just as 
near, where the Mr. Consul Barker saw the Egyptian fleet ride out one of 
the severest storms that ever visited the coast, and where the Euphrates 
Expedition landed its material, and which, with or without an artificial 
harbour, presents the only real opening eastwards that divides the limi 
trophal mountain chains of Syria. : 

Since writing the above we have seen a letter in the Zimes objecting 
to the “ Bay of Ayas” as an open roadstead, &c. Mr. Haddan’s arga- 
ments do not apply to the Bay of Ayash in any way whatsoever, but to 
the old “ galley harbour ” of Ayas. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN NEW GUINEA, 


Tue discovery of gold in a new region is in itself of little importance, 
but it becomes so when looked upon as an incentive to exploration, 
and even ultimate colonisation, or the introduction of agriculture and 
herds in new arable and pastoral lands. There are not, indeed, want- 
ing those who look upon such incentives created by the presence of 
precious metals and stones, such as diamonds, as a means by which 
Providence works out the population of neglected and little-known 
lands. 

Mr. Andrew Goldie, employed by a large nursery firm in London 
to collect in New Guinea, has, in thé course of his explorations of a 
river, which he has named the Goldie, and which is a tributary of the 
Usborne that runs into the Redscar Bay, found gold in the black sand 
“at every prospect,” and the bed of the river was scattered with quartz, 
bearing gold and mundic, attesting to the presence of the former in 
siti, as well as in alluvial detritus. 

Some of Mr. Goldie’s experiences are very curious, The natives on 
the coast were friendly, but those of the interior are almost invariably 
hostile to strangers. There were mangrove swamps succeeded by a 
wild country, densely covered with natural grasses—splendid food for 
horse and cattle, and their steep hills covered with bush. The natives 
build their houses on the top of the wild mountains, yet even there life 
is so insecure that they often sleep in the bush, for fear an unfriendly 
tribe should attack them in the night. Mr, Goldie’s party was only saved 
from such an onslaught by a dog that gave timely warning. The tracks 
of a large land animal were distinctly seen. The tracks had the appear- 
ance of horse-hoofs, with shoes on quite as large, but with this differ- 
ence, there was the impression of four toes. ‘‘ We know well,” says 
Mr. Goldie, “ the foot-prints of the crocodile, and they do not in the 
slightest resemble them ; it must be a heavy animal, as we saw the im- 
pression where it had been lying in the sand, and the natives (who 
showed great terror at the indication) informed us it lived in the bush, 
not in the river.”-- Proceedings of the Roy. Geo. Soc. for May 9th, 1878. 
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A SONG OF JUDAH. 


“ By the riversof Babylon, where we sat'down, yea, we wept when we remem 
* bered Zion. We hanged our harp upon the willows.”—PsaLM cxxxvii, 


WHEN our fathers had sinned, the wrath of the Lord 
Gave them prey to the heathen, his bow and his sword, 
Their wives and their children were slaves to the foe, 
And all who escaped from his spear and his bow. 

He carried them far from the land of their brth, 

And wasted them sore and required of them mirth, 
Saying, “Sing usa song of the Zion ye love, 

The land of the grape and the olive and dove ;” 

Our fathers sat down beside Babylon’s streams 

And wept when Mount Zion flowed into their dreams; 
They banged their mute harps on the willows and cried : 
‘ How sing the Lord’s song when strangers deride ?”’ 
When God had compassion, and brought them once more 
To Jerusalem's seat, to Galilee’s shore, 

They were like unto men who dream ‘wid the living 
Their mouth filled with laughter, their tongue with thanksgiving 
Our fathers did sin ; they who sprung from their seed 
Sinned yet more in spirit, were blacker in deed. 

When Shiloh was come, the Messiah foretold 

Long time in the visions of prophets of old, 

They laughed Him to scorn, they scoffed at His name: 


They spurned Him, they siuote Him, they crowned Him with 
e 


They cried: “ Let us slay Him?’ Oh Calvary, thou 
Saw’'st the Crucified Christ taste death on thy brow! 
Woe! woe! to the people that emptied their spite 
On the Holy of God, the meek Nazarite ! 

God sprang in His fury: He roared like a lion; 
Then perished thy glory, 0, daughter of Zion ! 

Thy gates and thy temples, thy beautiful home 

Were the sport and the spoil of the gentile of Rome ; 
Thy fatherless children were scattered abroad, 

So terribly kindled the fierceness of God ! 

In lands of the alien they wandered and pined ; 

No rest for the sole of their feet did they find ; 

For the wound of the Blest, the blood of the Just, 
Thy children, O, Judah, were ground to the dust. 
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And we are their offspring : through pitiless years 
Our meat has been mingled with blood and with tears ; 
The gentile has hated and wasted us sore, 

From land unto land, and from shore unto shore. 
Since the strong curse went forth, the dread doom was sealed, 
We have been but a nation “ scattered and peeled.”’ 

Ob, bitterly now we remember that word 

Which dropped in such grief from the lips of the Lord, 
As he toiled, in his pain, up Calvary’s steep, 

“Nay, weep not for me: for yourselves ye should weep.” 
Alas for our nation! ‘gainst whom have they striv’n, 
'Gainst the Saviour of earth, the darling of Heaven ! 

Yet God is a God of compassion and grace, 

Nor has He forever in wrath hid His face. 

He chose of our fathers a people to make, 

And we are beloved for our forefathers’ sake. 

His chosen, His Israel, His people of old 

Shall come from the crucible pure as pure gold. 

Though left for a time, we are not cast away ; 

Our long night of weeping will end in the day. 

Behold, O, you Gentiles, we still are a race, 

Though hate has pursued us from place unto place. 

The genius of Judah has blazed in your lands, 

Nor have you derided the work of our hands ; 

Our minstrelsy’s raptures have ravished your domes; 
The singers of Israel gladdey your homes ; 

Our harps have awaked you to joy and to fears— 

The songs of Mount Zion are sweet in your ears ; 

Nor think you, who hate us, our cry is in vain. 

‘‘ Lord, think on Thy people, oh, turn us again ; 

Fill our tongues with Thy praise, with laughter our mouth ; 
Our captivity turn like streams in the south. 

Remember, O, Lord, Thy compassions untold 

To Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob of old, 

And think on their children, and make them once more 
A great and a glorious name as of yore.” 

Lo! forth from God’s throne even now comes a voice, 

“ Rejoice, O, ye children of Judah, rejoice ! 

Break forth into singing, Belovéd, and cry, 

Our bondage is past, our redemption draws nigh. 

God comforts His people and dries up the tears 

Which flowed down their cheeks in the anguish of years. 
No more shall the Gentile oppress with his rod, 

And despite and devour the favourites of God, 
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We shall go up to Zion with praise on our head, 
Like a people that died and rose from the dead ; 
Our eyes shall behold a new city of peace, 


Where our kings shall bear rule, our offspring increase, 


Our feet shall bound quick on Judea's loved hills ; 
Our thirst shall be slaked at the cool, gushing rills ; 
Our ears shall be ravished, O, land that we love, 
With the hum of Thy spring, the voice of Thy dove; 


Our paths shall be paths where King Solomon walked ; 


Our rest by the mount where a Greater has talked. 
All nations shall see and bow to the Lord, 

Who, long though He tarry, forgets not His word. 
They shall flock to the joy of Judah and raise, 
Because of her glory, a banner of praise ; 

Once more shall they see her bright star in the East ; 
Her jubilee come, her captivity ceased. 

They shall look on her youth and beauty and pride, 
And deck her with gems, as a bridegroom his bride : 
In her Jap shall they pour the flower of their wealth, 
And pray for her peace, and be glad for her health. 
Again shall the throne of King David be set 

Where Thy hallowed fruits bloom, divine Olivet. 
Again in the land shall be feasting and mirth, 
Mount Zion once more be the joy of the earth. 


MaTTHEW SETON. 





